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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD’S 
VOCABULARY 


It has been cleverly said that all we have done in the 
art of writing and printing is no more than the continu- 
ance of a gradual process of substituting a suggestion for 
a complete picture on the actual writing tablet. Where 


the hand of the writer formerly made the picture the 
hand now simply, as it were, gives the number of the 
picture in the catalogue. The brain does the rest. The 
printed word brings the idea into the focus of conscious- 
ness by directing the mind to supply the ideograph—a 
signalling process apparently, and one the mind is slow 
to learn. Once acquired, however, and by systematic 
training become a habit, it is swifter in operation than 
the muscular movement of the eye. 

Training the youthful mind in this habit—the art of 
reading—is fraught with many difficulties. So it was in 
the days of Quintilian and Plutarch, and the multitude of 
theories and methods since ingeniously devised has not 
banished the problems. The past few decades have been 
most fruitful in studies and investigations bearing di- 
rectly on the subject, yet educators admit that they are 
confronted today with a generation of pupils who as 
readers do not justify the great efforts expended on their 
training. They cannot read well. They have failed to 
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acquire that habit of mind essential to good reading, of 
producing the picture called for by the number, of sup- 
plying the idea suggested by its symbol, the word. 

A certain degree of proficiency in reading has been 
very generally obtained, but as a writer in the Epuca- 
TIONAL Review for January says: ‘‘The assumption is so 
general that if children call the words glibly, they of 
course grasp the thought that efficient investigation is too 
seldom made as to the reality and vigor of the grip. They 
are drilled in reading from six to fourteen, yet it is safe to 
say that a majority, if not a large majority, will pass 
alike over that which is intelligible to them, and that 
which is not, unconscious of any difference.’’ He quotes 
a superintendent of schools as saying: ‘‘The defect re- 
sults from an insane dependence for both the develop- 
ment of thought, and the communication of intelligence 
directly upon words as though when we give a child new 
words we furnish him with ideas. There lies the great 
mistake that pervades American public-school work—and 
a greater is not possible in educational affairs, nor one 
more pregnant with injury and loss. The teaching in a 
majority of our schools is the teaching of words alone, 
irrespective of ideas.’’ 

Were the methods employed in our parish schools for 
the teaching of reading and similar subjects distinctly un- 
like those in vogue in the public schools we might look 
there for different results. Can the same indictment be 
preferred against them? 

The higher institutions which receive pupils from pub- 
lic and private schools are leading voices in the general 
protest. In high school, academy, and college, the teach- 
ers claim that the children sent to them cannot properly 
read the texts placed in their hands. ‘‘Not only do they 
not comprehend the language of their books, but they do 
not know that they do not comprehend it.’’ Although 
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they are in many instances calling words unhesitatingly, 
pronouncing them correctly, when tested on the final issue 
of grasping the sense they are found wanting. ‘They ex- 
hibit their talents very much like the so-called ‘‘best 
spellers,’’ who knew words only to spell them, who never 
understanding the meaning of many words they so fault- 
lessly built up and tore down, could not afterward intel- 
ligently use them. Both the reader and the speller have 
in short, attained proficiency in that which is at best only 
a means to an end. 

Of the essential elements in oral reading such as call- 
ing the words, grasping the thought, and expression, it is 
safe to say that the more important have been greatly 
undervalued. Indeed they have often been entirely 
neglected, but of such distorted reading one should 
scarcely speak. The initial exercise of telling the words, 
even with those scientifically guided, has been esteemed 
of paramount importance. Through the general practice 
of oral reading and the neglect of any other, through the 
methods most widely adopted in recent years, both an- 
alytical and synthetical, the teacher’s attention has been 
centered on the word, and her main effort has been pre- 
cisely to give the child power in discerning and telling 
words. The tests of her work required no higher stand- 
ard of excellence than that furnished by oral reading, 
save where happily, reproduction was introduced to 
search beneath the fluent rendition of a lesson for some 
evidence of grasping thought. 

The teacher was consequently urged to get results in 
word knowledge as soon as possible without being as- 
sured of a corresponding progress in thought develop- 
ment. With oral reading in the place of honor, silent 
reading, a salutary practice for getting thought, became 
a lost art, and the other safeguarding elements demanded 
by the very nature of reading itself, perceiving the sense 
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and expressing it, were lost to view. The text-books 
furthermore, were not so constructed as to counteract the 
effects of this procedure. They rather encouraged it, the 
primers and first books particularly. With few creditable 
exceptions they were lessons in words; they did not aim 
to express thought even when the words were known by 
the child; they sought chiefly as the end of drill and ex- 
ercise the quick and sure recognition of words. 

It is curious to note how some of the books used in our 
schools were prepared, and particularly, in regard to the 
introduction of new words. Size, sound, appearance and 
arbitrary standards seem to have dictated the choice 
rather than consideration of the usefulness or meaning 
of words to the child. Were these books the real embodi- 
ment of any one reliable method, or the combination of 
some devices notable for their services in the past, one 
would be milder in criticism, but they lack method, and 
some openly disavow it. Others claim to be eclectic— 
taking advantage of all that has gone before, and leaving 
the teacher very much liberty to choose and to eliminate 
so as to meet the requirements of her peculiar circun- 
stances. Very few, one regrets to say, are models of 
method, and it is consequently hard to agree with the 
writer who says that our readers are gems in their way 
and leave little room for improvement. 

It is only natural in the face of these unsatisfactory 
conditions to fall back on the fundamental principles of 
reading in order to learn what is to be done for the future 
efficiency of its teaching. Methods are of salue only in 
the light of these principles, and however good they may 
be as aids, once their shortcomings are realized, some- 
thing more must be discovered to arrive at the end in 
view. 

Colonel Parker, who delighted to tell that the phonic 
method originated before the Reformation because it was 
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described by Valentine Ikelsamer, a contemporary of 
Luther, defined reading as getting thought by means of 
written or printed words; and to embrace oral reading, 
he added that it was the getting and giving of thought by 
means of words so arranged. Whether the word, the sen- 
tence, the script, the phonic, the look and say method, or — 
any other were adopted, he maintained that the child 
should first get the thought, the idea or the sense of what 
he read before being allowed to speak. The idea must 
always be acquired before the word can be. * * * The 
word itself should be subordinate and secondary in in- 
terest to the child, to the idea that excites the mind. * * * 
The word is to be learned consciously as a whole, and any 
attempt to analyze or synthesize it hinders the act of as- 
sociation by absorbing the attention. * * * All through 
the education of the child this rule should be carefully 
followed, viz.: Never allow a child to give a thought until 
he gets it. * * * So he offered his well-known sugges- 
tions for the learning of words by association with ob- 
jects, blackboard drawings, pictures, conversations and 
stories. 

If the product of the methods in use today is the super- 
ficial and thoughtless reader, then another attempt at 
solving the problem which aims chiefly at getting thought, 
and teaching words by means of context, is most timely. 
To some a method of this kind seems to be on general 
principles impossible. Yet it has been signally attempted. 
and its use in the classroom is already justifying the 
hopes of those who ventured to introduce it. 

The unusual manner of its presentation to the schools 
ought to dispose many favorably towards the new 
method. It has been customary in the past to prepare 
the way for such a work by stating the causes which 
called it into existence, the principles on which it was 
based, and the results it aimed to accomplish. But un- 
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fortunately so many methods have appeared in this way, 
with faultless introductions, and afterward proved im- 
practicable, that many have come to regard the psycholo- 
gists and educational writers like the arm-chair geograph- 
ers, engaged in the study of abstractions instead of real 
things, establishing general principles and devising meth- 
ods without contact with living conditions and actual situ- 
ations. Hence the familiar charge that their contributions 
are all right in theory, but all wrong in practice—a fal- 
lacy indeed, for when educational theory under normal 
conditions does not square with practice it cannot be 
sound. The conflict, however, between the theoretical and 
the practical which is only too often apparent, lies very 
frequently with the intermediate agents who do not suc- 
ceed in making the necessary adjustment to peculiar 
circumstances. 

Whether the disadvantages of the formal introduction 
were considered or not, it is certain that the authors of 
the context method, by issuing simultaneously their for- 
mulary of principles and its embodiment in text-books, 
have forestalled any a priori charge of impracticability. 
The Catholic Education Series of primary text-books, 
now in process of publication, represents their ideas in 
regard to the context method of reading. Four of the 
proposed series have already appeared; three as readers, 
and one as a special text im the study of religion. An ex- 
amination of them will reveal in actual working order 
what it is here contended should be the rational method 
underlying primary books, and especially readers, for 
conveying thought, and maintaining interest in the pupils 
for whom they are intended. 

The readers are not made up of selections and frag- 
ments. The stories are told in a series of pictures which 
are fitted into the text. The language is taken from the 
most vivid portion of the child’s spoken vocabulary, and 
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great care has been expended in securing the repetition 
of the words in the various contexts so as to make the 
early knowledge of the visual and mental symbol of the 
word as permanent and as real as the auditory. At the 
same time a written vocabulary is acquired that will be 
of immediate service in reading the subsequent books of 
the series and in developing power along the various lines 
of mental growth. Of course one can see that the first 
hook is not to be attempted without suitable preliminary 
blackboard and chart exercises. 

A lesson that furnishes a good illustration of the be- 
ginning of the context method is the seventh story of the 
First Book, entitled ‘‘A Welcome to Jesus.’’ It presents 
to the child the thought of creation, and the matter is dif- 
ficult enough. It speaks of the Heavenly Father, and of 
Jesus, His Son, who came on earth to be our model and to 
show us how to live. From the authors’ word chart we 
learn that twenty-two per cent of the words have been 
used more than ten times in this and the preceding lessons; 
three per cent have been used ten times, four per cent nine 
times, six per cent eight times, six per cent seven times, 
six per cent six times, seven per cent five times, seven per 
cent four times, seven per cent three times, five per cent 
twice, and thirty-three per cent are used for the first time. 
Evidently the child’s vocabulary is too limited to read 
this lesson without previous preparation by means of 
blackboard and chart, review of preceding lessons, and 
teacher’s questions designed to help in perceiving con- 
tent and assimilating thought. 

An analysis of the twenty-fifth story of this book shows 
the progress that has been made. In this story fifty-four 
per cent of the words have been previously used more 
than ten times, three per cent are used for the tenth time, 
two per cent for the ninth time, two per cent for the 
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eighth time, two per cent for the seventh time, one per 
cent for the sixth time, four per cent for the fifth time, 
three per cent for the fourth time, six per cent for the 
third time, nine per cent for the second time, and thirteen 
per cent for the first time. Here the child will easily sup- 
ply the new words from the context, and he will find little 
or no difficulty by aid of the context in recognizing the 
words that he has previously met one or more times. 

The new words in the second book in only four of the 
stories exceed ten per cent of the total words used, and 
in the latter half of the book the new words rarely amount 
to five per cent. In the last twelve stories more than 
eighty per cent of the words have been used more than 
ten times in various contexts, and the average of those 
used for the first time is four per cent. When it is ob- 
served that several of these latter stories are told in the 
phraseology of the New Testament with but slight modi- 
fication, the character of the vocabulary built up for the 
children will be readily understood. 

When the story is read and enjoyed by all, it is recom- 
mended that they be drilled in spelling and writing the 
words that are sufficiently known to them. Recognizing 
the fact that some who have a very strong visualizing 
power will reproduce words they have met for the fourth 
and fifth time as easily as some will reproduce those they 
have seen for the ninth or tenth time, the teacher is di- 
rected to note this variation, and conduct the drills ac- 
cording to the needs and ability of these pupils. In this 
way each child is called upon to make an etual effort. 
The duller groups are not discouraged by unfavorable 
comparison with their brighter companions, and the lat- 
ter are not filled with vanity and led into habits of idle- 
ness by performing tasks that require no effort. 

This method where grasping the thought and express- 
ing it are the chief elements has been found to develop a 
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reading power at the end of the third year that was 
hitherto believed to be unattainable. It is at least an ad- 
vance in the right direction, and a demonstration that 
something else besides word knowledge can be given to 
children as their first steps in the acquisition of that art 
which is certain to be considered more than ever before 


the portal to all knowledge. 


Patrick J. McCormick. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
IN FRANCE 


(Concluded) 


4. Feudalism and Middle Ages 


We pass over the descriptions, lengthy and exagger- 
ated, of the conditions and life of the peasants; they be- 
tray the lack of historical sense on the part of the writers, 
who do not understand the function and place of feudal- 
ism in the normal development of human society. We 
also leave aside the legends of the terrors of the ‘‘An 
mil’’ which is supposed to have enriched the Church; our 
supposed historians do not know that it is a mere legend 
invented in the sixteenth century. We quote those pas- 
sages where the Church is especially mentioned. 

‘*In the old time * * * the nobility was everything, 
the people nothing * * * the nobles having all the 
rights were privileged * * * the clergy, owning large 
estates, and levying taxes, the Dime (1/10 of the income) 
belonged also to the priviliged class.’”!® 

‘‘The bishops are very powerful in Gaul, especially 
since the baptism of Clovis * * * monasteries and 
bishoprics are enriched with the gifts they receive 
* * * The bishops are lords armed with a lance, wear- 
ing spurs and cuirass, having vassals like the nobles. 
The power of the clergy resides especially in their great 
influence on Christian souls. Faith is intensee Lord and 
vassal alike dread the flames of hell. It is narrated that 
the persecutors of the Church die in awful tortures * * * 
against those who resist kings or lords, the Church uses 
excommunication.’”® 


“Gauthier et Deschamps, Cours moyen, p. 9. 
*Devinat, Cours moyen, p. 12. 
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‘‘Woe to those who then resisted the all powerful 
Church. They were excommunicated. * * * Later 
our excommunicated kings, conscious of being stronger 
than the Church, will dare to cope with her. King Philip 
the Fair will disobey the Pope and will even cause him to 
be insulted by his agents. For several centuries, how- 
ever, excommunication was for the Church a dreadful 
weapon which made kings and lords tremble and en- 
abled her to have her commands obeyed and her counsels 
heard.’’?° 

‘‘In the Middle Ages, the Church perfected her organ- 
ization under the sole direction of the Pope who pre- 
tended to govern the Christian world. * * * Thanks 
to these efforts, the Church then occupied the first place 
in society ; her influence was at times beneficent but also 
intolerant. She even took advantage of superstitious be- 
liefs in order to increase her influence on the blind masses 
and she preserved her power by excommunication and the 
Inquisition.’’*' 

“‘The Church who had not freed any of her wattle in 
spite of her relative kindness to them, was hurt by the es- 
tablishment of the Communes. It was especially against 
the bishops and the abbots that the people fought. They 
thus emancipated themselves and ceased to fear the 
power of the Church.’’?* 

““The Church would not submit to the laws; she had her 
special tribunals and refused to pay taxes. * * * Be- 
sides, Pope Boniface VIII claimed to be master of the 
kings. * * * Finally the defeat of the Papacy (un- 
der Philip the Fair) was a gain for liberty of conscience, 
which the Church, if victorious, would doubtless have 
been tempted to suppress. * * * The popes wished at 
this time to be masters of the world.’’** 
*Id., Cours élément., p. 43. 
"Rogie et Despiques, Cours sup., p. 132. 


=Calvet, Cours moyen, p. 31. 
*Ibid., p. 40-41. 
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‘‘The schools were rare (in the Middle Ages) ; they 
taught religion rather than science, and they did not ad- 
mit of any novelty which was in contradiction with the 
text of the sacred books. Thus the ignorance of the peo- 
ple was appalling. * * * Left without any instruction, 
they accepted the most absurd beliefs. They naively 
asked the saints to cause the rain to fall, and to cure dis. 
eased animals; some tried to steal the relics of the saints 
which were supposed to have a great influence. If the 
men of the Middle Ages held the saints in veneration, 
they believed still more firmly in the devil. They saw 
his evil action everywhere; they attributed to him storm, 
famine, pest * * * all these superstitions, some of 
which exist even now, rendered the people fanatic and 
ferocious.’’** 

Concerning the Crusades our text-books have this to 

say: 
‘*It was the Papacy that took up the idea of the Cru- 
sades. It saw in a holy war in the East the means of 
showing its strength and furthering its claim to the dom- 
ination of the world. As to the barons, they saw in these 
enterprises a fine chance to fight, perhaps to conquer 
kingdoms; moreover, they were lonely in their castles 
and a war in a far away country was for them a distrac- 
tion. * * * Finally it was the desire for riches that 
incited many.’’*® 

‘*Tf the Crusaders did not free Palestine, they learned 
to build windmills, to cultivate buckwheat; they brought 
from the East the prunes of Damascus; they saw in Asia 
and Constantinople splendid monuments.’’* 

‘‘These great expeditions had an unforeseen result, 
fruitful in happy consequences * * * feudal and bar- 


“Rogie et Despiques, Petites lectures, etc., p. 96. 
=Calvet, Cours moyen, p. 34. 
*Rogie et Despiques, Cours élém., p. 41. 
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hbarian Europe profited by the brilliant civilization of the 
Arabs.’’?* 

“Thanks to the Crusaders, Occidental Europe is civil- 
ized by the Arabs.’’*s 

‘“‘The Crusaders had shed torrents of blood and caused 
the destruction of wonderful cities. * * * In some they 
had done more evil than good.’’** 

Let us mention also a portrait of St. Louis where he is 
ealled ‘‘the son of Queen Blanche’’ and never Saint 
Louis,*” and this other significant appreciation: ‘‘ Louis 
IX (Saint Louis) was unjust only when it was a question 
of the Catholic religion and cult.’’* 


5. Heresy, the Albigenses, the Inquisition 


Here is a description of the heretics: (In Spain in the 
fifteenth century) ‘‘ All were sent to death who were sus- 
pected of heresy, that is, all those who dared to think free- 
ly, all the men of progress.’’** 

In narrating the campaign against the Albigenses, 
some text-hooks cite the sentence: ‘‘ Kill them all, God 
will recognize his own”’ as by the legate of the pope, and 
their authors do not seem to suspect that these words 
were never pronounced. 

“There were in the county of Toulouse heretics called 
Albigenses. At the call of the Pope, who could not con- 
vert them, the northern knights rushed upon them. It 
was an awful war.’’** 

‘‘The Albigenses, a people of the South of France, who 
did not understand the Christian religion in the same 

*Guiot et Mane, Cours moyen, p. 50. 

*Id., Cours 6lém., p. 82. 

*Aulard et Debidour, Cours é6lément., p. 64: 

“Gauthier et Deschamps, Cours élément., p. 21. 

“Aulard et Debidour, Cours élément. or Récits familiers, p. 76. 

"Primaire, Manuel de lectures classiques. Cours moyen et su- 


périeur, p. 17, foot-note 10. 
"Devinat, Cours 6lémentaire, p. 58. 
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manner as the Catholics, were exterminated in the thir. 
teenth century by the will of Pope Innocent ITT.’’4 

‘*The sect of Cathari (the pure) * * * reproved the 
corruption and excess of the Church and wished, while 
simplifying worship to restore Christian morality to per- 
fect purity.’’*® 

‘*The clergy having become very corrupt, a part of the 
people was asking that the Church be subjected to a re- 
form, whose partisans, numerous especially in the South 
of France, were generally called Albigenses.’’** 

‘*The doctrine of the Albigenses tended to re-establish 
the purity and simplicity of the morals of the prim- 
itives.’’87 

‘“‘The Albigenses, happy people, peacefully given to 
commerce, who cultivated poetry, the harmonious and 
sonorous language of the troubadors. * * * Away 
with them! they have ideas reputed heretical.’’** 

‘*(The Albigenses) * * * simple people, with peace- 
ful but not very austere morals, who lived outside of the 
Church. At the call of Innocent IIT, thousands of plun- 
derers from the North rushed on the beautiful country of 
the troubadors * * * the leader of the plunderers, 
Simon of Montfort, as the price of his achievements, re- 
ceived from the Pope the states of the unhappy Count of 
Toulouse. * * 

Nobody will deny that there were regrettable excesses 
on both sides during this war. But it is rather strange 
to see the Albigenses represented as simple and pure peo- 
ple. The truth is, as known to everybody who has studied 
their history, that they denied the elementary truths of 
Christianity and morality, encouraged suicide, were op- 


*“Aulard et Debidour, Cours moyen, p. 29. 
*Id., Cours sup., p. 91. 

“Id., Récits familiers, p. 71. 

*Rogie et Despiques, Cours supérieur, p. 131. 
*Guiot et Mane, Cours supérieur, p. 86. 
*Gauthier et Deschamps, Cours supérieur, p. 34. 
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posed to marriage, preferring for their simple adherents 
concubinage to marriage, condemned any oath and war, 
even though just, and that their doctrine was a return to 
barbarity. The truth is that Pope Innocent III tried all 
peaceful means before he called for a crusade after 
the murder of his legate Peter of Castelnau, that if 
the crusade lasted so long, it was against the wish of 
the Pope. 

As to the Inquisition we cannot expect that it should 
be properly judged by the writers of the text-books, their 
animus against the Catholic Church and their lack of his- 
torical sense prevents them from appreciating the value 
of faith, the import of the heresies of this period and the 
conditions of the time. 


6. Protestantism; the Wars of Religion 


“In the sixteenth century, Luther and Calvin wished to 
obtain the reformation of the Christian religion, that is, 
to suppress some abuses, and they protested strongly 
against these abuses. The partisans of the reformed re- 
ligion were called Protestants. The Catholics perse- 
cuted the Protestants; the Protestants took revenge 
against their persecutors, the Catholics; thus Europe was 
divided into two hostile parties.’’*° 

“* * * They (the Protestants) strongly protested 
against the abuses of the clergy. The kings, then abso- 
lute, fought against and persecuted the Protestants, 
whom they considered as revolutionaries. The Protest- 
ants, violently persecuted, took revenge. Such was the 
origin of the wars of religion. They stained France with 
blood during thirty-nine years: from 1559 to1597. To- 
day when we have the freedom of conscience, the wars of 
religion shock us: they are indeed abominable.’’*! 


“Gauthier et Deschamps, Cours élém., p. 46. 
“Id., Cours moyen, p. 46. 
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‘“*The Reformation, this violent uprising against the 
binding yoke of the Church during the Middle Ages 
#9942 

‘*The monk Luther was scandalized by the practices of 
the clergy of the time. At Rome he had found ‘the 
masses of the priests too short and their meals too long.’ 
He dared to say so. He said it so loud that all Germany 
heard it. The Pope sent against him a bull of condemna- 
tion. Luther burned it publicly and revolted against the 
Catholic Church.’’** 

‘*The Catholics persecuted the Protestants, the Prot- 
estants defended themselves.’’** 

‘*Luther, a very pious but impetuous and restless monk, 
could not endure the spectacle of Roman corruption; he 
thundered against the traffic of indulgences and stirred 
up Germany.’’*® 

‘‘In order to obtain money, the Popes had the indul- 
gences or forgiveness of sins sold; the faithful believed 
that in this way they would escape purgatory : ‘ As soon as 
money has sounded in the box, the soul comes out from 
purgatory,’ a preacher said.’’** 

‘*The Reformation was not the establishment of a new 
religion but, as its name indicates, a reformation of the 
Christian religion, an effort to take the Church back to 
the primitive simplicity of the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity * * * the faithful could obtain the remission 
of their sins for money * * * Luther was a restless 
mind, tormented by the perpetual fear of sin. Impetuous, 
violent, this orator ‘whose anger had genius’ attacked at 
first the selling of indulgences. * * * To the com- 
plicated rites and ceremonies they (the Profestants) pre- 


“Id., Cours supér., p. 78. 

“Devinat, Cours moyen, p. 52. 

“Id., Cours élém., p. 106. 

“Rogie et Despiques, Cours moyen, p. 72. 
“Id., Cours é6lém., p. 72. 
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ferred purity of sentiment, the ardor of faith; they made 
the ornaments of the temples simpler and the cult more 
austere. As they intended that each of the faithful should 
have an active faith, they celebrated the offices in the 
language of the country intelligible to all.’’*" 

“The Reformation favored also political and social 
progress. It gave to some countries, especially to Eng- 
land, internal peace and the taste for freedom; it has re- 
mained. for the peoples a cause of material and intel- 
lectual grandeur * * * (Thanks to the Reformation) 
the absolute domination of the Pope was suppressed ; men 
were permitted to think and to study according to their 
will.’’48 

“The first of the reformers, Luther, a very pious monk 
* * * His doctrine, as that of Calvin, condemns the in- 
dulgences, the gross superstitions * * * (men) who 
till then had believed blindly what they were taught, 
wished now to understand before they believed. This is 
what is called the spirit of free examination, a spirit 
which consists in reasoning always, that is, in discussing 
everything, even religious beliefs. * * * The Church 
fought against the Reformation through the Company of 
Jesus, in Spain through the Inquisition. Results: op- 
pression of the human mind by the Church; persecutions. 
(Etienne Dolet) ; murders (Waldenses) ; wars( in France 
wars of religion).’’*® 

«“* * * Catherine de Medici resolved to have all the 
Protestants of France killed at one blow. The Pope and 
Philip II of Spain applauded this act of savagery.’’®° 

Luther, a very pious monk, Protestantism a pure re- 
ligion, a mere correction of abuses, and a source of pro- 
gress, the Pope applauding the murder of Protestants! 


“Id., Cours supér., p. 192, sqq. 

“Id., Cours moyen, p. 73. 

“Calvet, Cours moyen, pp. 83, 86, 89. 
“Brossolette, Cours moyen, p. 58. 
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The authors of the text-books call such propositions his- 
tory! With true historians, with the French bishops, we 
see in them ‘‘the spirit of mendacity and of detraction 
against the Catholic Church.’’ 


7. The Revolution and the Third Republic 


As we should naturally expect from them, the text- 
books are full of enthusiastic praise for the Revolution 
and the Republic which have superseded, they say, the 
darkness and barbarity of the Ancient Régime. 

‘‘Before 1789 the village school was a miserable hut. 
The teacher was but an ignorant peasant. Now the school 
is the finest house of the village, the teacher is a scholar.” 

‘*Strong and peaceful, the Republic thinks only of help- 
ing the weak and rendering honor where it is due.’”®! 

.* * * After Charlemagne, nobody cared about 
teaching the children of the people. From Henri IV, 
however, schools were opened in some cities and villages 
where the sons of the common people were admitted. But 
what was to be learned in these schools? They learned to 
read, not in books adorned with pretty images, but in 
ugly books the text of which was unintelligible to the 
pupils. * * * It was a Latin text! They learned how 
to write; but hardly did the children of the common peo- 
ple know how to sign their name. They learned also 
arithmetic, but by counting on their fingers. There was 
no question of history, geography, drawing. There isa 
great difference, little Frenchmen, between the teachers 
of old and your teachers so learned, so just and so pa- 
tient. They were almost all workmen. *.* * They 
tried by blows of the rod to teach the poor little ones how 
to read and how to write.’’ 

‘*TIn the eighteenth century, great writers among whom 
Voltaire, J. J. Rousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot, are the 


"Guiot et Mane, Cours élém., p. 168, sqq. 
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most famous, demonstrated that, until now, men have fol- 
lowed only custom and prejudices. They, the philosoph- 
ers, teach that humanity must be enlightened by reason, 
that society must now be based on reason. They estab- 
lished the New Principles of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
whose triumph the Revolution will secure.’’5* 

‘‘The Constituents intervened also in religious affairs 
to protect the rights of the state against the Church which 
was yet all powerful. It suppressed the convents and 
congregations, useless to society, it said. It wished to 
free the clergy of France from the action of the Pope, a 
foreign potentate who resided at Rome.’’®4 

‘‘Before the Revolution, the nobility and the clergy had 
riches and favors and the common people misery and in- 
justice. There was no equality. The Revolution was 
was made in order to obtain liberty and equality, that is, 
justice * * * never was there in France so much lib- 
erty. Never were equality and justice better secured. 
Never was there so much care for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. The Republic wants to be the protector of the hum- 
ble, of the poor, of those who work, fight and suffer. We 
must love the Republic.’’>5 

‘“‘During the first years (of the Empire) the Catholic 
clergy served faithfully. It went so far as to teach by 
order that the Emperor must be adored.’’5* 

“The Third Republic has taken away the right of 
teaching from some religious congregations which, like 
that of the Jesuits, exist only in defiance of the laws, and 
which, wishing to serve only the Pope and his policies, 
teach youth intolerance, hatred of the Revolution, and 
defiance of the national laws.’’5? 


“Gauthier et Deschamps, Cours moyen, p. 89. 
“Rogie et Despiques, Cours moyen, p. 151. 
“Devinat, Cours 6lém., p. 125-126. 

“Calvet, Cours moyen, p. 215. 

"Aulard et Debidour, Cours moyen, pp. 261-262. 
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But enough has been quoted from the text-books. Other 
passages might have been cited, and we might have al- 
luded also to certain illustrations that accompany the 
text. The reader may judge for himself, if the French 
Bishops could say in all truth that in them ‘‘the spirit of 
mendacity and of detraction against the Catholic Church, 
her doctrines and history is apparent.’’ And these are 
the text-books officially imposed upon Catholic pupils in 
schools supported by public money which are supposed to 
be neutral, in a country where education is obligatory for 
all children! 

G. M. C. S. C. 


Holy Cross College. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Congregation of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools is a body of religious laymen whose record is 
unique in the history of the Church. Prior to the time of 
St. John Baptist de la Salle, we have, indeed, earnest and 
zealous efforts recorded to establish a religious order of 
male teachers. However, upon close examination, we are 
forced to notice that either the conditions were unfavor- 
able or the man destined by Providence to found such an 
order had not yet appeared. To institute such a congre- 
gation the founder should possess certain natural and 
spiritual endowments and have received from God those 
necessary qualifications and graces to overcome obstacles 
as well as foresee the future scope of such a foundation. 

A work of this nature is undoubtedly of God and has a 
place in the wonderful economy of His Church in her re- 
lation to the children of men. Hence, when we study and 
follow the career of religious laymen who are commis- 
sioned and chartered to teach by the wise and learned 
Pontiff, Benedict XIII., and not only to teach letters as 
understood by the academic world, but also to teach and 
explain the Christian Doctrine, some historical data of 
their work should prove instructive to all educators. 

All intelligent men admit that teaching is one of the 
highest functions of the human intellect. For teaching 
is primarily and essentially the function of the Church. 
Therefore, to undertake the sacred mission of preparing, 
elevating, guiding, and protecting man in the attainment 
of his supernatural destiny, is to participate in the func- 
tions of the noblest institution ever founded upon earth, 
of which Christ is the Founder and Teacher. Now, that 
a body of religious laymen should thus be authorized by 
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a special Bull, In apostolicae dignitatis solio, from the 
Holy Father to teach the sublime truths of religion, is a 
signal proof of the high esteem in which the Holy See 
holds the institute so favored. 

The fact that God selected St. John Baptist de la Salle 
as His appointed minister bespeaks both the importance 
and necessity of the mission. The history of the Founder 
is sufficient proof that he was singularly endowed for the 
work he was delegated to found, foster, develop, and 
propagate. The teacher begins with children of tender 
years, who are fresh, pure, and beautiful. The germs 
of virtue and intelligence are there. The Brother of the 
Christian Schools is, therefore, not called upon to ereet 
temples of marble or of enduring brass, but he is obliged 
to bring up, develop, strengthen, and direct heavenward 
the habits of the divine virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
which the child receives in baptism. His mission is the 
formation of the young, innocent character, his the sub- 
lime calling of preserving their purity and of preparing 
them for the First Holy Communion and Confirmation, 
his the positive duty of training, developing perfect 
Christians and loyal citizens for Church and State. 

St. de la Salle undoubtedly possessed the instinct of a 
great educational genius. He was, indeed, a seer. The 
social conditions dominant in his day were only indica- 
tions of the wants that were to become more imperative 
as centuries rolled on. Hence, with consummate judg- 
ment he drew up programs of studies that possess a flexi- 
bility suited to the most modern methods and principles 
of the twentieth century. The more conscientiously his 
methods and principles are studied the more compre- 
hensive and significant grows the system which de la 
Salle bequeathed to his disciples. 

It will, therefore, not be deemed out of place to cite the 
words of the great Leo XIII., from the Bull of Canoniza- 
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tion: ‘‘John Baptist de la Salle was, indeed, so filled with 
the plentitude of God that, foreseeing as by divine in- 
stinct the needs of future centuries, he founded all kinds 
of fruitful institutions for the instruction and education 
of youth. Therefore, he was not content with increasing 
the number of schools for the sons of tradesmen and in 
perfecting the methods, but he specially established 
schools which today are called professional. These 
schools had for object the teaching of commerce and the 
industrial arts, and the like. He gave them their laws 
and drew up excellent programs of study, which served 
and still serve many institutions that were founded, 
owing to his initiative.’’ 

Thus, in 1688, de la Salle organized professional 
schools in St. Sulpice Parish, Paris, and, in 1699, the 
Sunday School, in which mathematics, bookkeeping, ar- 
chitecture, and drawing were successfully taught. In 
1717, he opened up large workshops at St. Yon for the 
students. 

In accordance with the spirit and example of de la 
Salle, his disciples continued to carry out his elastic edu- 
cational plans and methods. Hence, in 1741, professional 
and technical schools were inaugurated at Angers, 
France, and, in 1749, in the boarding college of Maréville, 
where tie same teaching was recognized by the civil au- 
thorities as a public benefaction. In the latter institution, 
the Brothers constructed, toward 1760, ‘‘a forge and 
workshops to train skilled workmen, principally in metal- 
lurgy, in the manufacture of furniture, and in sculptor- 
ing.”’"—Archives of Institute. 

In the contract entered into between the municipality 
of Cahors and the Brothers, 1760, it was stipulated that 
among the five Brothers to be sent, ‘‘there should be one 
who would teach the principles of architecture and plani- 
metry and drawing.’’ In 1753, the Marquise de Lassay 
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paid the salary of a Brother ‘‘specially appointed to give 
lessons gratis in drawing to the children and to bring 
them up to that perfection so that they could follow sue- 
cessfully the different professions, that would require 
skilled artists.’’—Archives of the Institute. 

At Montpellier, in 1759, the Brothers taught in their 
boarding college ‘‘domestic and foreign exchange and 
double bookkeeping.’’ The Brothers had opened in 1744, 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, a special school of finance. And a 
tablet at Rouen, 1774, attests that, at St. Yon, the Broth- 
ers taught ‘‘everything pertaining to commerce, finance, 
military tactics, and mathematics.’’ 

Prior to 1740, the Brothers in Cherbourg laid out a 
model garden, where pupils and parents could learn scien- 
tifically how to cultivate fruits, cereals, and vegetables. 
During the Seven Years’ War, the English occupied 
Cherbourg. Brother Zachary, the principal of the 
school, went to the General, requesting a guard to be 
placed there to prevent the soldiery from pillaging and 
destroying the property. Prince Edward visited the 
school and garden, but he positively refused either to ac- 
cept or to touch any fruit or vegetables, alleging that the 
place was put under their protection. 

Naval instruction was also given with great care in 
cities. In the boarding college of Carcassonne, estab- 
lished in the ‘‘domain of Charlemagne,’’ the Brothers 
built an observatory ‘‘where the advanced pupils were 
taught astronomy and how to determine the course of 
vessels by means of the Mariner’s Compass and charts.” 
—Archives of the Institute. At Marseilles, Nantes, Brest, 
and Fort Royal de la Martinique, the Brothers organized 
courses in hydrography, and, at Vannes, the Brother ‘“‘is 
the only recognized professor of hydrography for the 
Admiralty.’’—Archives départmentales. 

In the scientific technical schools of St. Etienne, Beau- 
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vais, St. Nicholas in Paris and at Issy, Brussels, and else- 
where, the Brothers have an enviable record for thor- 
oughness and completeness of courses which few other 
similar institutions have ever equaled. It is not possible 
to do more than mention them as our limitations will not 
permit a fuller development. 

The excellent results obtained by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools in Europe were not destined to remain 
futile. The spiritual sons of de la Salle were to test their 
methods on the new soil of America, where they were to 
be as successful as their confréres in Europe. As early 
as 1718, M. Charron, a Montreal merchant, went to 
France for the purpose of obtaining some Brothers to 
carry out the work which he had inaugurated in Canada. 
The application was made to Brother Barthélemi for 
three Brothers. St. de la Salle had at first favorably 
entertained the proposition, but he deferred his final an- 
swer for several days. In the meantime, de la Salle, 
after spending a night in prayer, was enlightened upon 
the question and communicated with the Superior Gen- 
eral, advising him not to send the Brothers to Montreal. 
However, in 1737, Brother Timothy, the second Superior 
General (1720-1751), sent two delegates, Brothers Denis 
and Pacificus, to Canada to examine the conditions, ways 
and means for the proper maintenance of the Brothers 
as well as the character of the work demanded of them. 
The report of the delegates was unfavorable and conse- 
quently the Brothers did not land in America until a cen- 
tury later, 1837. They came at the earnest appeal of the 
Sulpicians of Montreal, and the four pioneer Brothers 
were Aidant, Adelbertus, Euverte, and Rombaud. 

In 1844, the Very Rev. H. Coskery, V. G., of Baltimore, 
opened a school near the Cathedral, and Brother Francis 
was the first Brother to teach in the United States. His 
zeal and piety as well as the perfect discipline and thor- 
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ough teaching made the school popular and induced the 
Vicar General to get other Brothers to help on the good 
work so admirably begun. The Baltimore district has 
since then developed wonderfully. It now embraces thé 
states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Georgia. It has three well equipped colleges, three 
well regulated industrial schools, and many excellent 
grammar schools. The genial and progressive Brother 
Austin is Provincial. 

At the urgent, pressing invitation of Father Lafont, 
Brother Philippe, tenth Superior General, in 1848, sent 
Brothers Stylian, Andronis, Albian, and Pastoris to be- 
gin the great work of Christian education in the Catholic 
grammar schools of New York. The first school in charge 
of the Brothers was that of St. Vincent’s parish. As 
was the custom in those days the classes were carried on 
in the basement of the Church. From this modest be- 
ginning, the now excellent and graded system of the Cath- 
olic grammar schools is the result. The pastors were too 
poor to build suitable schools and the people generally 
were not wealthy enough to compete with the city schools. 
Archbishop Hughes and his clergy showed much interest 
in the Brothers’ work. Thus, little by little the grades 
were established, satisfactory work was done, and the 
moral and intellectual progress of the pupils assured. 
Archbishop Hughes urgently sought Brothers for his 
Cathedral and a school was accordingly opened. Hence, 
from the mustard seed planted in good soil, it grew and 
developed into a mighty tree, extending its branches in 
every direction. Gradually the Church basements were 
condemned and buildings were erected to accommodate 
the constantly increasing attendance. The system in- 
augurated by the Brothers proved to be most excellent 
and the method of de la Salle was declared to be the best 
adapted to the wants and requirements of existing con- 
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ditions. Not only did the system and methods introduced 
by the Brothers in popular education raise their schools 
to a high standard, but it unquestionably served as a 
powerful stimulus to the system adopted by the public 
schools. 

It became apparent to the superiors that if the system 
now firmly established in New York and elsewhere, was 
to be perpetuated and perfected, higher education be- 
came an imperative need, and, therefore, they were not 
slow in erecting Manhattan College to crown the Catholic 
grammar school system. 

Brother Facile, the Provincial, authorized Brother 
Stylian, in 1852, to purchase three acres of land in upper 
Manhattan Island, whereon to build the College that has 
done so much for higher education in the Metropolis of 
America. Cardinal McCloskey always looked on Man- 
hattan College as his preparatory seminary and this 
nursery has given no less than four hundred priests to 
the archdiocese of New York. Thus it was with all the 
Archbishops of this great See. Here from a humble be- 
ginning, Manhattan College commenced its splendid ca- 
reer, sending out hundreds of graduates who are an 
honor and a credit both to Alma Mater and to the com- 
munity. New York did not then have many colleges, but 
Manhattan College set a high standard for later institu- 
tions of its class and has maintained its position among 
the present colleges of the Empire State. Catholic edu- 
cation was firmly established and its fruits were acknowl- 
edged by friends of true progress. Brother Patrick was 
the guiding genius who directed the destiny of Manhat- 
tan College. It was he who placed it upon a footing that 
enabled it to gain distinction and honor. It was an in- 
stitution that was built from the ground up and passed 
through all the varying phases common to such institu- 
tions. The training and education there given are broad, 
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liberal, and thorough. They prepare the graduates to 
enter any professional career with success. 

Brother Justin did for San Francisco what Brother 
Patrick and Paulian accomplished for New York. In- 
deed, it may be truthfully stated that Brother Justin, 
who came to California at the very special request of 
Bishop Alemani, through the good offices of Pius IX., 
found a college without discipline or system and method 
in the government and schedule of studies. The college 
until then was a failure. Under the experienced and wise 
direction of Brother Justin and his confréres, St. Mary’s 
College rose from its ashes and became one of the most 
noted educational institutions on the Pacific Coast. Since 
1868, the College has advanced its standard. This ap- 
plies not only to subjects, but especially to methods. In 
English, for instance, literature is no longer taught by 
means of compendium text-books that give everything 
about an author except his works. In subjects like phil- 
osophy and history original research work is demanded 
of students. In physical science the laboratory and the 
notebook have come into their own. In general, it has 
become the avowed aim of the large majority of the in- 
structors to make their teaching practical, to keep their 
students in touch with the significant things in the world 
and life. 

In St. Louis, the Brothers have also succeeded in build- 
ing up a college as in New York and San Francisco. 
Archbishop Kenrick’s repeated, urgent demand for 
Brothers was gratified in 1849. The beginning was hum- 
ble and slow, but in course of time the Brothers’ work 
was crowned with success. The Archbishop made the 
College of the Brothers his preparatory seminary and 
helped them by his counsels and in many practical ways. 
The usual stages of upbuilding were gone through, when 
in 1855, the College was recognized by the state Legisla- 
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ture as worthy of conferring degrees. Ever since then 
the Christian Brothers College has made rapid strides in 
higher education, until it has attained the high position 
it now possesses in the Mississippi Valley. ‘That it in- 
fluenced and helped other similar institutions is beyond 
doubt or dispute. The curriculum of its courses is thor- 
ough, broad, and well graded, and the graduates of the 
College are ranked among the most influential in the 
commonwealth in all the professions. The Christian 
Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn., is worthy of mention 
and has done much to build up the educational system of 
that city. 

Apart from colleges, high schools, academies, and 
grammar schools, the Brothers conduct industrial schools, 
like the New York Catholie Protectory, St. Francis In- 
dustrial, Eddington, Pa., the Protectory, Pawling Sta- 
tion, Pa., the Agricultural schools at Lincolnville, N. Y., 
and at Belmead, Va., and orphanages at St. Vincent, Cal., 
Albany and Troy, N. Y. While all these institutions are 
admirably conducted, the New York Catholic Protectory 
is entitled to first place, both for priority of time and for 
the perfection of its training. 

In 1863, Archbishop Hughes called a meeting of prom- 
inent clergy and laymen to devise ways and means for the 
establishment of a Protectory. Having appealed to 
Brother Patrick who was present at the meeting for 
Brothers and having received a favorable reply, the 
Archbishop said: ‘‘Then, let us in the name of God be- 
gin.”’ A house was bought around Sixty-third Street 
and a Community of three Brothers was installed, May, 
1863. The number of boys increased, thus crowding the 
small quarters to their utmost capacity. The Protectory 
Board, with Dr. Siliman.Ives as its President, bought in 
1865, a farm of 114 acres in Westchester, and immedi- 
ately commenced to build. Brother Teliow was the Di- 
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rector. He was apparently raised up by Providence to 
develop this important work, the result of which, as seen 
today, is a monument to the wisdom and experience of 
this great man. It is, indeed, a model institution of its 
kind. he discipline and industrial efficiency secured by 
the program of studies and occupation, has brought 
about a complete transformation of character of its in- 
mates. The fact is attested by the young men who have 
‘come out of it, skilled tradesmen, loyal citizens, and 
staunch Catholics. Recently the Catholic Protectory, 
wishing to relieve the congestion of the institution which 
numbers two thousand inmates, conceived the happy plan 
of inaugurating a model agricultural school, at Lincoln- 
ville, N. Y., and hence purchased over four hundred acres 
of land, erected splendid buildings, sanitary stables and 
farm houses. Thus far the results obtained are remark- 
able and give promise of making Lincolnville Agricul- 
tural Farm famous as well as the model of similar voea- 
tional schools. 

Now, when we give a retrospective view of the work of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools in the United 
States, i. e., from 1844 to 1911, their system of education 
offers in its growth a decidedly good illustration of the 
evolution of their educational work. Starting with ele- 
mentary schools to which were added excellent grammar 
schools with well appointed courses, came the academy, 
and lastly the colleges. This development was strongly 
marked in New York. With the splendid development of 
this system, the Catholic population of the American Me- 
tropolis advanced and branched out into every depart- 
ment of higher intellectual training. It may be asked: 
Whence this marvelous success? The direct answer to 
this is the avoidance of educational fads and fancies and 
the adoption of a plan which gives emphasis to the es- 
sentials of a useful education. One distinctive feature of 
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the Brothers’ work is their absolute devotion to the work 
of teaching. They are not employing it as an entering 
wedge for a career in politics, nor a stepping stone, a 
proximate preparation for the ecclesiastical state. They 
devote their entire lives to the work of teaching. 

So many diverging views have been broached by edu- 
eators concerning the constituent elements of the so- 
called professional or vocational studies, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the precise position of our colleges. 
However, we may affirm that our colleges insist upon a 
basis of general culture studies as a prerequisite for ma- 
triculation in the courses leading to professional degrees. 
Our motto practically is: ‘‘Lay a broad foundation of 
general culture before attempting specialization.’’ Hence 
in all our colleges and academies we frown upon every 
specialization and absolutely do not tolerate electives. 
That this makes for culture in the truest, deepest, and 
most vital sense of that much-abused word cannot be 
doubted. We appear to have steered clear of the evils 
of specialization, at least, of precocious specialization, so 
forcefully set forth by Emerson in his essay on ‘‘The 
American Scholar.’’ 

The four provinces in the United States are New York, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and San Francisco. The Brothers 
are in the archdioceses of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, Santa 
Fé, and Oregon. They are also in the following dioceses : 
Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, 
Fall River, Kansas City, Manchester, Nashville, Newark, 
Portland, Providence, Sacramento, St. Joseph, Scran- 
ton, and Springfield. 

BroTtHER 

Christian Brothers College, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN AMERICA 


In an able article from the pen of Rev. Robert Swig. | °° 
erath, 8. J., on ‘‘ Jesuit Education in America,” which | = 
find in the first number of THe Catuoiic Epvcationy, Bev 
Review, reference is made to the earliest books printed va 
in the New World. On page 47 the distinguished author “ 
writes: ‘‘It is asserted in the Catholic Encyclopedia (IX, = 
255) that the first book printed in America was a cate. 
chism issued by that press [the Jesuit press at Juli] in - 
1577. This, however, is a mistake, for it is known that | 
printers plied their trade some decades before this time an 
in New Spain. Books were printed in Mexico in 1563 and 
previously, and it seems likely that the first book printed 
in America was an elementary Christian Doctrine issued “ 
in 1537.’’ 

He cites Bourne, Spain in America, and the Biblio. - 
grafia Americana del Siglo XVI of that copious and la- a 
mented writer Garcia Icazbalceta. es 

Father Swickerath is quite right in saying that the whi 
Catholic Encyclopedia is mistaken, and that printing firs 
operations were carried on in Mexico long before the i“ 
date given. In fact, in 1577 the printing press did not at “a 
all exist in Peru. However, the writer of the article in ; 
Tue Catuoric Epucationat Review does not really tell us 
which was the first book printed in America. He says St. 
that ‘‘it seems likely that the first book printed in Cin 
America was an elementary Christian Doctrine issued in 
1537.’’ The Reverend writer has nearly hit the mark, for Sp 
at one time it was believed that the ‘‘ Doctrina Cristiana” tin 
was the first book that appeared from the press on this he 


side of the ocean, and surely, if an edition of 1537 existed 
it gives us one of the earliest printed works in the New 
World. 
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I venture to believe that a synoptical history of the 
genesis of printing in Mexico and Peru will add a little 
more information for the benefit of the readers of the 
Review. 

Until 1535 all printed works read in America came 
from Europe. The house of Cromberger in Seville was, 
at that time, quite famous, and from that printing estab- 
lishment went forth the first press in America, to be 
operated by Juan Pablos, who had worked with Crom- 
berger at home. The honor of introducing the art of 
printing into America belongs to Don Antonio de Men- 
doza, Viceroy of Mexico, and to the Franciscan, Juan de 
Zumarraga, first Bishop of the city conquered some years 
previously by Hernan Cortes. 

Several books have, at various times, claimed the honor 
of being the first to appear in Mexico and, consequently, 
in America, such as the ‘‘ Doctrina Cristiana,’’ and a vo- 
cabulary by the Franciscan Friar, Molina; but all these 
have been forced to surrender to another and earlier work, 
which, as far as can be now ascertained, was the very 
first. It was printed by Juan Pablos in 1535, the very 
year of the introduction of the art of printing into 
Mexico. 

There lived at that time a young novice in the Domini- 
can monastery at Mexico, where he assumed the habit of 
St. Dominie in 1535. Juan de Estrada was born at 
Ciudad Real in New Castile, and, at an early age, he 
accompanied his father, Alonso de Estrada, to New 
Spain. Alonso de Estrada, the Treasurer, was, for a 
time, before the arrival of the Royal Audincia, at the 
head of affairs in Mexico.' His young son, Juan, as- 
sumed in religion the name of Juan de la Magdalena. 

The ‘Spiritual Ladder’’ of St. John Climacus in Latin 
was given to the novices for their edification, but they 


‘Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, Book VII, Ch. IV. 
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wished for a Spanish translation. It is true that such a 
Spanish version existed, published in Spain in 1504, by 
order of Cardinal] Ximenez, but they had no copy of it, 
and perhaps they were ignorant of its existence. This 
edition, of which a copy exists in the Ticknor collection 
of the Boston public library, is now very rare. 

At all events, the superiors determined that Juan de 
Estrada should translate it.2 The work was soon com- 
pleted, and in 1535 it appeared in print from the press of 
Juan Pablos. As far as we know, this was the first book 
printed by Pablos, and, consequently, it must be regarded 
as the first book printed in America. Not a single copy 
of the work is at present known to exist. The author at- 
tained to some distinction in his order, as we find him 
prior of a monastery at Cuyoacan. He returned to Spain 
and retired to the monastery of Santa Catarina de la 
Vera in Granada. His death occurred in 1579.* 

The oldest work printed in America which is known to 
exist is to be found only in fragments. The few leaves 
that have been preserved begin with the words: ‘‘ Chrisos- 
tomus Cabrera Burgensis ad lectorem sacri Baptismi 
Ministrum. Dicholon Icastichon.’’ It was printed in 
Mexico in 1540 by Juan Cromberger. When Icazbalceta 
wrote in 1885, the fragments were in the library of Don 
Pascual de Gayangos in Madrid. 

The Doctrina Cristiana which, at one time, was regard- 
ed as the first printed in America was composed by the 
Dominican Father, Pedro de Cordoba, who flourished in 
the Island of Hispaniola. It was published by Bishop 
Zumarraga in 1544, but it must not be confounded with 
others of the same title ascribed to the first Bishop of 

*Davila Padilla. Historia de la Fundacion y Discurso de la Provincia 
de Santiago de Mejico. 

‘Davila Padilla. Op. Cit. Beristain y Souza. Biblioteca Americana 
Septentrional. Garcia Icazbalceta. Bibliografia Majicana de! Siglo 


XVI. Introduction de la Imprenta en Mezico, p. XV. Harrisse. Intro 
duccion de la Imprenta. 
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Mexico. There were several editions of Zumarraga’s 
Doctrina, the earliest known edition dating from 1543. 
A very rare edition of 1548, by Juan Pablos, belonged, a 
few years ago, to the valuable library of Ricardo Heredia, 
Count de Benahavis, which was sold at Paris. The Duke 
de Loubat informs me that the book in question was pur- 
chased by a library in Madrid. 

The printing press had been in operation in Mexico 
nearly half a century before it was introduced into Peru. 
Hence it is that the early works on the Land of the Inca 
were all printed in Spain. 

The first printer in Lima of whom we have any record 
was Antonio Ricardo, or Ricciardi, a native of Turin in 
Italy, who, in 1570, went to Mexico, where we find him 
publishing books, and thence in 1581 to Peru. 

In 1583 the second Archbishop of Lima, Saint Toribio 
de Mogrovejo, convoked a provincial council in his metro- 
politan city. At that time the province of Lima covered 
almost the whole of South America, with the exception of 
Brazil, from Nicaragua to the most southern extremity 
of the continent. One of the results of the council was a 
catechism, published under the auspices of the saintly 
Archbishop. It was probably composed by the celebrated 
Jesuit Father José de Acosta, who had belonged to the 
college of Juli on Lake Titicaca, and, later on, to that of 
Lima, and who is best known by his large ‘‘ History of the 
Indies.’ This Doctrina Christiana y Catecismo, com- 
posed in Spanish, and translated into Quichua and Ay- 
mara, was published by Ricardo in 1584.‘ 

It is supposed to have been the first book printed in 
South America. A copy of the work is treasured at the 
Museo Mitre in Buenos Aires, in the valuable library 
left by the late Bartolome Mitre, at one time President 
of Argentina. It was supposed that only one other copy 


‘José Toribio Medina. La Imprenta en Lima. 
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of the book was known, that which belonged to the library 
of Chaumette des Fossés in Paris, described by Brunet in 
his ‘‘ Manuel de Libraire.’’ It appears, however, from a 
letter of Ricardo Palma, Librarian of the Biblioteca Na- 
cional in Lima, to Sefior Serafin Levacih of the Museo 
Mitre, that there are quite a number of copies in Peru, 
among which is that in the National Library, and an- 
other in possession of the Archbishop. 

Until a comparatively recent date, bibliographers were 
entirely wrong in their conjectures concerning the first 
book printed in South America. For instance, Thomas, 
in his Histoire de l’Imprimerie en Amérique, gives us 
1590 as the year when printing began in Peru. Jernaux 
Compans, in his Bibliographie Américaine, and others 
fall into similar errors. 

The title of the work which I saw in Buenos Aires is: 
Doctrina Christiana y Cathecismo para la instruccion de 
los Indios compuestos por authoridad del concilio provin- 
cial que se celebré en la ciudad de los Reyes el aio de 
1683 . . . Impresso con Licencia de la Real Audiencia, 
en la ciudad de los Reyes por Antonio Ricardo, primero 
Impressor en estos Reynos del Peru. Ajo de 1854. 

The Spanish text was published some time ago as 
**Catechism of Santo Toribio’’ by that great admirer of 
the saint, Sefior José Sevilla of Lima, who, years ago, 
served in Rome as Papal Zouave. 

CuHarLes WARREN CURRIER. 


THE MUNSTER CIRCLE 


No one who visits Miinster at the present day can fail 
to note the flourishing condition of religion and in partic- 
ular the vigor with which the work of Catholic education 
is conducted. Besides the well-organized faculty of 
theology in the University, there are a dozen or more 
Catholic Gymnasia or high-schools, various normal 
schools, special institutes for the education of girls, and, 
one of the most important factors in the Catholic educa- 
tional life of Germany, there is the Anna-Stift in which 
female religious are trained as teachers. It would be 
hard indeed to find a center in which the vital concern 
of education is more thoroughly cared for and is of 
greater service to the cause of religion. 

But this prosperity is not the achievement of yester- 
day. To find its beginnings, at least in the modern 
period, we must go back to the close of the eighteenth 
century—to the very time at which the spread of ration- 
alism threatened the existence of Christianity itself. In 
that period of ‘‘enlightenment,’’ as it was called, religion 
would have fared badly had not energetic efforts been 
made to save the school and imbue it with the spirit of 
belief. Happily for Westphalia, there were leaders 
among both clergy and laity who understood the needs 
of the situation. Such men were found in different 
parts of Germany—in the South as well as in the North; 
but the most interesting group is that which eventually 
gathered about the Princess Gallitzin at Miinster. 

They were all more or less directly engaged in educa- 
tional work. Katerkamp was professor of church history 
and canon law; Kistemaker, a philologist and exegete; 
Kellermann taught Scripture and pastoral theology. But 
the central figures are those of Fiirstenberg and Over- 
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berg. It was through their instrumentality that Amalie 
Gallitzin regained the faith of her childhood and that 
Stolberg, another conspicuous member of the group, was 
converted. To Katerkamp and Fiirstenberg, a distin. 
guished champion of Catholicism, Droste-Vischering, 
later Archbishop of Cologne, was largely indebted. 
Though never a professor, he was an active member of 
the Minster circle and in his higher position did great 
things in behalf of Christian education. 

Long before the Princess came from Holland to Miins- 
ter, Firstenberg had accomplished much for the public 
weal. Born in 1729 of a noble family, he had studied 
at Cologne, at Salzburg and at the Sapienza in Rome. 
Travel in various countries had enriched his store of 
knowledge and intercourse with men of high standing 
in the political world had acquainted him with the art of 
government. In 1762 he was appointed privy councilor 
«nd minister of the bishopric of Miinster, and in 1770 
vicar-general. These positions gave him ample opportu- 
nity to labor for the betterment of conditions in his 
native land which had suffered severely during the Seven 
Years War. Under his administration new life was 
infused into every department; finance, commerce, agri- 
culture progressed, and even the military system im- 
proved. 

But what he had chiefly at heart was the reform of 
education. He realized that no advance in material pros- 
perity could be of real benefit unless it were accompanied 
by an uplifting of the intellectual, moral and religious life 
of the people. In Miinster there was no lack of schools; 
some critics thought there were too many. But two essen- 
tials were wanting: teachers and methods. It seemed to 
be taken for granted that anybody could ‘‘keep school’”’ 
who knew how to handle the rod; and so day laborers, 
army veterans and broken down students were pressed 
into the service. Naturally there was no question of 
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principle and hardly a suspicion of method; the teaching 
was mechanical and the teacher had done his duty when 
the pupil had been forced through the drill. 

On the other hand, the educational ideas of Rousseau 
were spreading through Europe. In Germany their lead- 
ing exponent was Basedow, a man of unstable character, 
but of great energy, whose publications, especially his 
books for children, carried the spirit and method of 
naturalism into many a German home. Fiirstenberg saw 
that the one means to counteract such influences was to 
give teachers the right sort of training and an intelligent 
grasp of principle without which they would become, 
unwittingly perhaps, the instruments for putting into 
practice Rousseau’s theories. Anxious as he was that 
the Minster schools should be made more efficient and 
that their standards should be in keeping with educa- 
tional advance, he was still more determined that they 
should preserve their Catholic ideals and character 
instead of imitating schemes that were based on erro- 
neous conceptions. 

But he also saw clearly that a plan of reform, to be 
successful, would have to include the whole educational 
system. Littke would be gained by building up one set of 
schools unless all, both higher and lower, were brought 
into line. Hence his efforts were directed to the improve- 
ment of the gymnasia, the founding of the university 
and, practically, the creation of the elementary schools. 
That he did not begin with the lowest was evidently due 
to the fact that he did not have at his disposal a body 
of teachers prepared to co-operate with him. His hope 
of securing such assistants lay in the higher institutions 
and in the adjustment of these to the needs of the general 
situation. 

The first of his measures was the ‘‘Regulation’’ for 
the gymnasia in 1776. He had drawn it up in outline 
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as far back as 1770, and during the six years that fol. 
lowed he profited by his own experience and by the 
advice of others to perfect the details. In its final form 
this ‘‘Regulation’’ not only presents a full curriculum of 
study but it explains carefully how each subject is to be 
taught. It reveals throughout the philosophical spirit 
of its author—a feature which has not escaped criticism, 
At any rate, it is interesting to note that Fiirstenberg 
anticipated some of the most important features of 
method that are now generally applied. ‘‘The teacher,” 
he says, ‘‘must not burden the pupil with memorizing; 
the child must understand what he has to learn and not 
simply repeat an empty, meaningless sound.’’ For the 
teaching of religion he prescribes that ‘‘the proving 
of its truths must advance in equal measure with the 
growing capacity of the pupil.’’ In another place he 
says: ‘‘The Christian does not fulfil his duty in the mat- 
ter of belief when he repeats the articles of faith like a 
parrot and does not connect ideas with words.’’ But 
ideas alone are not sufficient: ‘‘the love of religion and 
virtue must become in the child’s heart a passion if it 
is to hold his other passions in check.’’ 

With the same zeal and ideals Fiirstenberg set about 
the establishment of the University. The foundations 
had been laid in part a century and a half before his 
time; but it remained for him to complete the execution 
of a project that had been so long hampered by the dis- 
turbances of war and the lack of means. Through 
Firstenberg’s initiative the papal authorization was 
obtained from Clement XIV in 1773 and the imperial 
charter was granted in the same year by Joseph IL 
The University was not formally opened until 1780, but 
in the meantime Furstenberg labored incessantly at its 
organization. In this work more perhaps than in any 
other of his undertakings, he exhibits his thorough 
acquaintance with the content and methods of the various 
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siences. Theology, law, medicine, history and literature 

and all their special departments are co-ordinated with 
a thoroughness that shows the scholar’s breadth of view 
and the statesman’s ability for organizing. From the 
more difficult task of securing professors, he did not 
shrink. He adopted the principle and adhered to it that 
the university chairs were to be filled with teachers who 
were native to the soil and homebred. Quick to discern 
cbility, he selected young men who gave promise of 
scholarly attainment, encouraged them in their studies, 
aided them financially and often took a personal share 
in directing their work. ‘To him, it might well be said, 
the University owed its spiritual life no less than its 
organic existence. 

It was in the autumn of 1779 that the Princess Gallit- 
jin, then on her way to Switzerland, interrupted her 
journey at Miinster in order to become acquainted with 
the man whom she already knew by reputation as a 
leader in educational reform. I[lers, too, was a philoso- 
phical mind; but she had imbibed the ideas that spread, 
vith the other fashions and forms, from Paris. Voltaire 
and Diderot had been her masters, while Hemsterhuis, 
a Dutch philosopher who possessed strength of character 
jut no positive religious belief, had been her children’s 
tutor. It is not surprising that, though carefully edu- 
cated in her youth as a Catholic and trained in the prac- 
tie of her religion, she should have lost her faith under 
such later influences. Her experience was only a con- 
crete instance of the results that Fiirstenberg was striv- 
ing to prevent by making advanced or higher education 
just as religious as the elementary, and by leading Cath- 
‘lie students onward from the common school through 
collegiate or gymnasial courses to the university. In 
this aim the Princess was not at first interested, nor did 
she seek him out in order to learn how she might retrace 
her steps: on the contrary, she requested him not to try 
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to convert her. But she was earnestly in search of truth 
and her moral nature was upright. Further inquiry and 
closer study of Fiirstenberg’s work gradually brought 
her back to the light. Her conversion, however, was 
mainly due to the example and influence of another 
teacher whose classes in Christian Doctrine she fre- 
quently visited and by whom she was finally, in 1786, 
reconciled with the Church. This teacher was Bernard 
Overberg. 

From his birth in 1754, Overberg had struggled against 
physical weakness and mental slowness; but his industry 
triumphed and in 1770 he was admitted into the Diony- 
sianum conducted by the Franciscans at Rheine. Here 
he remained, making steady progress, until 1774 when 
he went to Miinster, took up the study of theology and 
was ordained a priest in 1779. He had already, as a 
student, attracted the attention of Fiirstenberg, and the 
latter now offered him the position of tutor in a promi- 
nent family at Cologne. Overberg declined, saying that 
he meant to devote his life to the instruction of the peo- 
pie. His position as curate at Everswinkel gave him 
the opportunity he desired, and he soon became widely 
known for his efficiency in teaching religion. Fiirsten- 
berg, who had followed the young priest’s career and on 
one occasion had been present at his Sunday instruction, 
urged him in 1782 to take charge of the normal school at 
Miinster. Overberg after some hesitation accepted the 
offer and from this time onward united his efforts with 
those of Fiirstenberg. 

The institution which came under Overberg’s diree- 
tion was not a normal school in the modern sense. The 
students were the rawest kind of material, without any 
previous training and in many cases without intelligence 
or aptitude for their calling. Most of them were grown 
men who for years had been schoolmasters of the rough 
and ready sort and had no special desire to sit on the 
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benches as learners. What made matters worse, they 
could be brought together for instruction during only 
two months in the summer of each year; and into this 
short period Overberg had to crowd religion, Bible his- 
tory, reading, writing, arithmetic and ‘‘pedagogy.’’ Yet 
for over forty years he continued this work, always hop- 
ing that the day might come when a fully developed 
teachers’ seminary or college would do more thoroughly 
what he attempted in his vacation school. 

Just two months before Overberg took up his work in 
Minster, Fiirstenberg had drafted a ‘‘preliminary regu- 
lation’’ for elementary schools. This was followed in 
1788 by another ordinance and by a third in 1801. In the 
preparation of these, Fiirstenberg was ably assisted by 
Overberg who, thanks to his experience in the normal 
school, was better qualified than any one else in Miinster 
to deal with the problems of primary education. Much 
of his time was devoted to the preparation of a book 
that was then sorely needed for the improvement of the 
schools; it was published in 1793 as ‘‘A Guide for Teach- 
ers,’? and it was Overberg’s chief contribution to educa- 
tional literature. To this he added, in 1799, his ‘‘ Bible 
History’’ which reached the thirtieth edition in 1873, and 
in 1804, his ‘‘Catechism’’ which was used in Miinster 
until 1887 and in Osnabriick until 1900. 

Another field of usefulness in which Overberg labored 
te good effect was the training of young women for the 
teacher’s career. An institute for this purpose had 
existed for some time in Miinster; but it had not pro- 
duced the desired results. Many of those who, without 
becoming religious, desired to take up school work, were 
cbliged to do so without any preparation or to glean 
their knowledge bit by bit wherever they could find it. 
To Overberg with his practical insight it was plain that 
Catholic teachers, women as well as men, would have to 
be trained under Catholic influences; otherwise it would 
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be useless to issue ‘‘regulations’’ about method or 
decrees obliging parents to give their children a Catholic 
education. With this conviction he resolutely set him- 
self the task of bringing the teachers’ institute out of its 
languishing condition, and he succeeded so well that in 
a short time the education of girls was raised to a high 
level of efficiency, while the teachers themselves com- 
manded the respect of the public and the approval of the 
highest educational authorities. 

In all these enterprises Fiirstenberg and Overberg 
were loyally supported by the Princess Gallitzin. Her 
louse in Miinster had become the center of intellectual 
life and of educational activity. There the leaders of 
thought foregathered to exchange views and to enjoy 
the delightful society of a woman who had once shone 
in the infidel circles of the larger world. There, too, 
plans were discussed and regulations drawn up for the 
furtherance of religious interests. Art and literature, 
philosophy and education, the uplifting of the poorer 
classes and the welfare of the fatherland engaged by 
turns the thought and conversation of the ‘‘holy family”’ 
as the Miinster circle was often called. But the spirit 
that permeated all was one of simplicity and of friend- 
ship springing from a common enthusiasm for causes 
that lifted heart and mind beyond the range of trivial 
things to the supreme values of life. 

To this center also many of those who in thought and 
sympathy stood afar off were sooner or later attracted. 
Jacobi, the philosopher, came in 1780, to be followed by 
Johannes von Miiller, the historian, by Lavater, the 
Protestant theologian and poet, by Gatterer and Kastner, 
professors at Gottingen, and in 1791 by Stolberg who, 
more than the rest found profit at Miinster. During a 
tour through Germany in 1785, the Princess had met 
Goethe at Weimar; seven years later the poet was wel- 
comed at her Miinster home. ‘‘I knew,’’ he said, ‘‘that I 
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was entering a circle where piety and morality reigned; 
and I behaved accordingly.’’ When he took his leave 
she accompanied him part of the way, expressing as she 
bade him farewell the wish that she might see him again, 
“if not here, then there.’’ 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, the scene 
changes. War and foreign invasion and the consequent 
political upheavals brought Miinster its full share of dis- 
aster. Fiirstenberg was removed from the University, 
which after 1805 lost its distinctly Catholic character. In 
1806 the Princess Gallitzin passed away, and in 1810 
Fiirstenberg ended his labors. Stolberg died in 1819, 
leaving of the original group only Overberg, who sur- 
vived until 1826. As individuals each had striven nobly 
in the holiest of causes; and in their united endeavors 
they had accomplished an enduring work. On the monu- 
ment that commemorates Overberg, it is written that he 
“labored by word and deed for the kingdom of God.’’ 
But a more lasting memorial to him and his associates 
is the vitality of religion in the Miinsterland they loved 
so well. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION. 


The teacher of religion who would accomplish his task 
with intelligence and freedom must have a clear grasp of 
the fundamental principles on which his method rests, 
In this respect there is no exception from a law that con 
ditions successful teaching in all departments of educa. 
tion. Moreover, it will readily be granted that no mat- 
ter how widely the details of method may vary in the 
teaching of the different branches, the fundamental prin- 
ciples will be substantially the same in all subjects. Our 
first task, therefore, in discussing the method of teaching 
religion, must be to determine the principles which are 
common throughout the whole field of education. 

Educationists of all shades of religious belief and 
disbelief are today in practical agreement concerning the 
first principle of education, which might be formulated 
as follows: The need and capacity of the pupil should 
orientate all educational endeavor. This principle has 
been stated in many forms, but the purpose in each of 
these formulations is to bring out the fact that our work 
in education must begin with the content of the pupil's 
consciousness as we find it and all our subsequent en- 
deavors must be to organize this content, to minister to 
its growth, and to guide its development. Truths must 
be presented to the pupil in a sequence which will meet 
the needs of his developing conscious life and in a form 
adapted tc his capacity. 

The second rule of method would seem to be determined 
by the logic of the situation and may be thus stated: The 
pupil’s development must be directed towards a definite 
end. It will avail little that the teacher has mastered 
the secret springs of the child’s conscious life and tbat 
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he has measured the resources upon which he may call 
unless he holds a clear view of the kind of man or woman 
into which he would have his pupil develop. 

The first of these principles has, in our day, given 2 
tremendous impetus to genetic psychology and to child 
study in all its phases; the second, in the past, called into 
existence professional schools, and today it has led ty a 
demand for vocational schools for the masses of our 
children. 

While it is the chief business of the student of method 
to follow principles into the details of their application 
in the concrete situations which confront him, yet he will 
naturally seek out the origin of the principles that he is 
about to employ and endeavor to learn the nature of the 
authority with which they are clothed. In this task he 
will find himself confronted with an unusual situation. 
For while educationists are agreed in accepting the two 
principles stated above, there is anything but agreement 
among them as to the sources whence these principles are 
derived and as to the authority which leads to their 
acceptance. 

One group of theorists traces the origin of these prina- 
ciples to the general acceptance of the doctrine of de- 
velopment which has in so many respects moulded the 
prevalent views of education. Education has come to be 
regarded more and more as an organic process depend- 
ing upon heredity and brain development. The function 
of the teacher, in the view of these educators, is mainly 
confined to the selection and influencing of native ten- 
dencies. They discount social heredity and emphasize 
the value of physical heredity; they ery with Rousseau, 
back to nature. It is their doctrine that the child brings 
the plan of his full unfolding into the world with him; 
the work of education is to develop this plan. They re- 
ject the supernatural and deny the possibility of lifting 
man through educational influences or through the power 
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of grace to a higher plane than that which is determined 
by his native instincts. The study of the child must jp 
this theory not only give us the point of departure in the 
educational process, but it must also reveal the direction 
to be taken. These educationists study the Gospel as if 
it recorded the work of a purely human teacher; they 
examine the principles embodied in Our Lord’s method 
of teaching, but they do so with a view to giving Christ 
His credentials. They approve of His method where it 
agrees with their preconceived standards; where they 
fail to find such agreement, they excuse the Master on 
the ground of the prevalent ignorance of the time. For 
these men, the only authority possessed by the principles 
of education is that derived from speculative and applied 
science. 

The Catholic educator, on the other hand, whi'e eagerly 
welcoming each truth that is brought to light by the va- 
rious sciences which have for their object the furnivlation 
of the laws of mind and of human development, naturally 
turns in the first instance to the Master Teacher for the 
principles which must govern all correct methods of 
teaching, for who can ever know the heights and the 
depths of human nature as Christ does? The faithful 
Christian brings the findings of science to the feet of 
the Saviour and there examines their validity in the 
light of the method employed by the Teacher of mankind. 
There he seeks the origin of all correct educational prin- 
ciples and there he looks for their final authority. The 
work of science may sharpen his vision, it may bring tv 
his attention many things which without its aid he would 
not have noticed, but he utilizes all these things for the 
purpose of gaining a clearer insight into the method em- 
ployed by Jesus Christ and a firmer grasp of the prit- 
ciples upon which it rests. Nor in this task does he rely 
on his own unaided judgment. The teaching office of 
Christ is continued in the world by the Holy Spirit as He 
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enlightens each succeeding generation of men through the 
activity of the Church which Christ founded on earth to 
teach the truths of the kingdom, even unto the consum- 
mation of the world. 

Moreover, the Catholic teacher bases all his work in 
education on his belief in the redemption of fallen human 
nature. He looks to Christ, not to the physical heredity 
of the child, for the ideal which is to determine the direc- 
tion of the educative process. While he endeavors to 
bring out and to strengthen all that is good in the child’s 
native endowment, he realizes that the uplifting influ- 
ences which are to change the children of men into the 
sons of God, come from the new birth of water and the 
Holy Ghost and from the teaching of revealed truth. 

While the Catholic educator naturally turns to the 
Gospel for light and guidance in his study of methods in 
all departments of educational work, it is especially fit- 
ting that in the teaching of religion he should conform 
his methods to those employed by Jesus Christ and by 
the Church. 

St. Augustine, in his ‘‘De Catechizandis Rudibus’’ 
warns against presenting the mysteries of Christianity 
to the neophyte until his mind should be duly prepared 
for their reception by the study of the dealings of God with 
man from the Creation and Fall of our First Parents to 
the Redemption by Jesus Christ on the Cross and the 
founding of the Church. In this he was but following the 
method of Our Saviour who cautioned His disciples 
against casting their pearls before swine and who always 
carefully prepared the minds of His hearers for each 
sublime truth which He announced to them. He taught 
the multitudes in parables, as He Himself declares, that 
seeing they might not see and hearing they might not un- 
derstand. That is, He presented the truth in a form 
suited to the capacity of His hearers, so that each one 
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might take unto himself only that for which he was pre. 
pared. But to His chosen followers, who were especially 
trained to receive His message, He explained the deeper 
significance of His lessons, saying ‘‘T'o you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven.” In 
dealing with the chosen band He observed this rule of 
method at all times; and at the end He declared ‘‘T have 
yet many things to say to you, but you cannot bear then 
now.”’ 

The principle that the teacher should present truth in 
a sequence which will meet the needs of the pupil’s de. 
veloping conscious life and in a form suited to his ca- 
pacity may be found illustrated in almost every page of 
Holy Writ and in every phase of the Church’s organic 
life. Consider the way Divine Providence prepared the 
world for the coming of Christ through the series of 
events recorded in the Old Testament, through types and 
figures, and through a long line of prophecies, growing 
more distinct and more specific from generation to gen- 
eration. Or, again, turn to the way in which God pre- 
pares any of His great servants for the work which He 
entrusts to them. Instead of announcing to Abraham in 
abstract terms the mission that he was to fulfill and the 
fact that he was to be the father of the future Redeemer, 
God begins by teaching him obedience to His command 
as He leads him away from his native land across the 
bleak desert into a strange land. He blesses him for his 
obedience; He multiplies his herds and flocks and gives 
to him and to his children forever the fertile lauds into 
which He had led them. He develops the faith and ubedi- 
ence of His servant still further by promising to him and 
to his wife Sara a numerous progeny. After trying the 
faith of His servants for many years, in which no chil 
dren were born to them, God at last rewards the faith and 
obedience of Abraham by giving him a son to crown his 
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old age with happiness, and promises him that this son 
shall be the father of many nations and that the Re- 
deemer shall spring from his loins. When Abraham and 
Sara had long passed the days of fecundity and when 
Isaac had wound himself around his father’s heart so 
that the boy’s life was more precious in the father’s eyes, 
a thousand times, than his own, God commanded the 
father to sacrifice his only begotten son with his own 
hand. He thus taught His servant through the anguish 
of his own heart and through his loyalty and obedience 
something of the love for mankind which is implied by 
the Heavenly Father in the sacrifice of His only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, for the redemption of the world. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to conceive of a more per- 
fect embodiment of the two fundamental principles of 
education formulated at the beginning of this paper than 
is presented in the story of Abraham. The appeal at 
every step is to Abraham’s experience and to the deepest 
wellsprings of feeling and emotion in his heart. The se- 
quence of the lesson is strictly in accordance with the 
aeed and the capacity of the pupil. As we look back over 
the events of Abraham’s life, we see that the direction is 
fixed from the beginning by the ideal which was held of 
the man who was to be the father of the Chosen People. 
Step by step throughout the whole life of this chosen ser- 
vant the Divine Teacher develops the lineaments of the 
aged prophet who was to show to the children of men the 
meaning of obedience, faith and love, who was to show 
forth in fact the love of the Heavenly Father for the 
children of men as exhibited in the Redemption and the 
obedience and faith necessary on the part of men to profit 
by that sacrifice. 

One of the most obvious features of Christ’s teaching 
is the way in which He appeals to the most vital portions 
of the conscious content of His hearers’ minds and 
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hearts. His lessons are never couched in abstract terms; 
they always begin by something which is intensely real 
in the lives of those whom He would reach. He speaks to 
the shepherd of the sheepfold, to the vine-dresser of his 
vines, to the fisherman of his nets, to the lawyer He 
speaks in the terms of the law, to those who had medi- 
tated long on the prophecies, He points out the fulfill- 
ment of those things which they had learned to look for- 
ward to. 

As the Holy Ghost, speaking through the lips of St. 
Peter on that first Pentecost, spoke to each listener in 
his native tongue, so Christ speaks to each and every one 
of those whom He would influence in the language of his 
life and deeds. He always and everywhere orientates 
His teaching with reference to the need and capacity of 
His hearers. But the ideal which He held up before their 
eyes and towards which He constantly directed the edu- 
cation of His disciples was not an ideal derived from the 
physical heredity of fallen man. His command was, ‘‘Be 
ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect,’’ and He 
fearlessly challenged their attention and directed it to 
his own life as a means of revealing to their human eyes 
that perfection in a form better suited to their compre- 
hension. In the work of the Master Teacher there is no 
mistaking the principle that the direction of the educa- 
tive process is to be determined not by the native im- 
pulses of human nature but by the Divine Model in whose 
likeness man was created. Nor is there any mistaking the 
fact that it is the business of the teacher to bring this 
Divine Model within the comprehension of those who are 
to be uplifted by it. Sic luceat. ‘‘So let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father who is in heaven.’’ And again, ‘‘It were 
better for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck 
and he cast into the sea than that he should scandalize 
one of these little ones.’’ These sentiments are typical 
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of the Saviour’s teaching. They are unmistakable as 
embodiments of the principle that the educative process 
must be directed towards a definite end, but they are just 
as unmistakable in declaring that this end is higher than 
man’s native endowment and must come to him from 
above through redeeming grace and through the channels 
of authoritative teaching. 

Science gives us hypothesis and theory as the means 
by which we may advance to a knowledge of laws and 
principles, provided we have faith in the hypothesis and 
theory for the time being. Without such hypothesis sci- 
ence has never been able to advance into the obscure 
realm of nature’s secrets, and without belief in a hypo- 
thesis it is valueless. And yet the hypothesis of yester- 
day will be discarded tomorrow. Like the leaves of our 
annuals, they live for a brief day, but in that day they 
help to lift up and organize knowledge in the growing 
mind, even as the leaf is the seat of the transformation 
of dead into living matter. If the principles on which our 
art of teaching rests had no more secure foundation than 
the tentative hypothesis of experimental science, we 
should still believe in them and act upon them as if their 
truths were beyond question. That such faith is difficult 
no one will question; it requires vivid imagination and 
the enthusiasm of youth. But as time after time our im- 
perfect work forces us to reconstruct our hypothesis our 
faith weakens and our enthusiasm wanes. 

How different all this is to the faithful Catholic teacher 
who accepts his principles from the Master Teacher 
through whom all things were made and who gives to 
them the final authority that removes them forever from 
the shifting and tentative basis of hypotheses and theories 
framed by men who are groping their way in darkness. 
Moreover, science announces her principles in abstract 
terms and leaves it to the teacher to work out the em- 
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bodiment of these principles in the difficult art of teach- 
ing. Even when science has passed out of the experi- 
mental stage and reaches the final formulation of a law 
of nature, invention lags behind, sometimes for several 
generations. A knowledge of a law is a vastly different 
thing from an exhaustive comprehension of the ways in 
which this law may be rendered operative in the art 
which rests upon it. Here the Catholic educator has an 
added advantage, for the principles of his art did not 
come to him from the lips of the Saviour in abstract for- 
mulations but in concrete embodiments. He is not merely 
told that ‘‘the need and capacity of the pupil should 
orientate all educational endeavor’’ and that ‘‘the pupil’s 
development must be directed towards a definite end,” 
but he is shown how both of these principles may be ear- 
ried out in the teaching of the most sublime mysteries of 
supernatural religion. What wonder, therefore, that one 
of the most striking characteristics of the Christian 
teacher should be that he teaches with a confidence and 
an unwavering faith in his principles, which inevitably 
inspire trust on the part of his pupils. In his case it is 
not the blind leading the blind, for he teaches as one hav- 
ing authority. 
Tuomas Epwarp 


ST. CHARLES COLLEGE 


On March 16 the main building of St. Charles College, 
including the chapel and library, was destroyed by fire. 
Happily, no lives were lost nor will the collegiate work 
be for long interrupted, as provision has already been 
made to continue the classes at a temporary location 
near the city of Baltimore. It is also announced that the 
eollege will be rebuilt at once and fully equipped for its 
special purpose. 

The loss, however, is none the less serious for Faculty 
and students, nor is it less keenly felt by hundreds of 
alumni throughout the country who hold in loyal remem- 
brance the picture of ‘‘old St. Charles,’’ with its twin 
towers and stately portico rising above the wooded hills 
and looking down upon the pleasant pathways that of- 
fered rest and recreation. While many will regret this 
disappearance of the old-fashioned study-hall, they will 
regret even more that the chapel which formed the centre 
of student life and in its graceful proportions inspired 
devotion, has fallen a prey to the flames. A more ample 
structure may replace it, but its loss is, in a very deep 
sense, irreparable. 

What was thus destroyed in a few hours represented 
on the material side the zealous endeavors of the Sul- 
pician Fathers during three quarters of a century in 
behalf of the collegiate training of candidates for the 
priesthood. The college was incorporated in 1830 by the 
General Assembly of Maryland ‘‘for the education of 
pious young men of the Catholic persuasion for the min- 
istry of the Gospel.’’ The charter was granted at the 
petition of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who further- 
more devoted to it a large tract of land adjoining his own 
manor and contributed the first endowment to its funds. 
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His aim, expressed in a letter of March 27, 1830, to 
Father Lewis Deluol, was ‘‘that this gift may be useful 
to religion and aid our Church in rearing those who wil] 
guide us in the way of truth.’’ 

The College, however, was not opened until 1848, when 
Archbishop Eccleston appointed as its first president the 
Reverend Oliver Lawrence Jenkins. The original build- 
ing, three stories high, had a front of eighty feet and a 
depth of sixty—modest enough in dimensions yet surely 
sufficient for the teachers and the four students who came 
at the beginning. But the number steadily increased and 
additions were made to the building in 1859-’60; the 
corner-stone of the beautiful chapel was laid May 22, 
1860, but the chapel itself was not completed until 1866, 
when it was dedicated by Archbishop Spalding. Ten 
years later 197 students were registered; the building 
was again enlarged in 1877 and made more serviceable 
by the introduction of modern systems of heating, lighting 
and ventilation. In 1906, under the administration of 
Reverend F. X. McKenny, now president, further addi- 
tions were made which secured adequate accommodations 
for residence and study and provided the College with 
the best sanitary appliances. 

All these improvements were carried on with no 
boast of the progress which the College had made; 
but they were fully appreciated by the former students 
who gathered in 1898 to join in the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of their Alma Mater. The hopes then 
expressed for the further development of the College 
have in part been realized; and their full fruition will be 
hastened, rather than retarded, by the disaster, which in 
sweeping away so much of the old, has made it imperative 
that the new shall be a more complete adjustment to the 
needs of ecclesiastical education. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The recent action of the Bishops of the Province of 
Cincinnati concerning the attendance of Catholic children 

at public schools will come as a surprise 
CATHOLIC to many who are too closely pressed with 
CHILDREN IN other matters to notice the deep-seated 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS change that has come over the spirit of 

the public schools in recent years. These 
good people not infrequently recall the public school of 
some few decades ago and take it for granted that what- 
ever changes have taken place in the schools since the days 
of their childhood have all been in the direction of progress. 
In their view Catholic schools and public schools are es- 
sentially the same, the only difference worthy of note being 
that in the Catholic school a certain time each day is set 
«side for religious instruction and that the teachers are for 
the most part members of religious communities, while in 
the public school the whole day is devoted to secular studies 
and the instruction is imparted by excellent men and 
women, many of them Catholic, who are not distin- 
guished by any special religious garb. Such parents are 
at times disposed to send their children to the public 
schools for very trivial reasons, imagining, it would 
seem, that they have discharged their full duty as Cath- 
olie parents when they have seen to it that the public 
school education of their children is supplemented by re- 
ligious instruction given in the home and in the Sunday 
School. 

It is somewhat more difficult to account for the attitude 
toward public school education maintained by not a few 
otherwise intelligent men and women who are in no small 
degree shaping the policies of our Catholic schools and 
who, from their position, should be close students of edu- 
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cational problems. It is inconceivable, however, that 
these worthy people would use public school text-books 
as far as possible and copy public school methods in the 
teaching of all subjects save Christian Doctrine if they 
were acquainted with the facts in the case. The reasons 
put forward in justification of thus transforming a Cath- 

olic school into an imitation of the neighbor. 
IMITATING ing public school are such as to still further 
PuBLiIc strengthen the conviction that these people 
scHoots have no realization of the actual conditions 

that obtain in the public schools of our day. 
We are told that our schools must prepare their pupils 
for entrance into the public high schools and state uni- 
versities and hence that we should pattern our curricu- 
lum on that of the public schools and use as far as pos- 
sible the same text-books and methods. The accrediting 
system which has recently found so much favor in cer- 
tain quarters and the regent’s examinations sought after 
by some Catholic schools are in line with this short- 
sighted policy. 

Such tremendous interests are at stake that ignorance 
and superficial views are not excusable on the part of 
parents or of school authorities. Nothing less than the 
faith and morals of our children and their welfare here 
and hereafter is at stake. This surely demands that the 
greatest possible care be exercised in ascertaining the 
nature of the fundamental principles which govern the 
education given in the schools to which our children are 
entrusted during the formative period, and which must 
inevitably determine the character and shape the lives of 
our future citizens. We cannot plead difficulty in obtain- 
ing information concerning the trend of public school 
education in extenuation of the ignorance of any intelli- 
gent man or woman who is interested in the welfare of 
our institutions or in the character of our future citizens. 
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For those who have not time for personal investigation 
of the schools themselves there is abundant literature on 
the subject, ranging from the muck-raking and carping 
criticism of the irresponsible on the one hand to the calm 
and deliberate utterances on the other hand of the pro- 
fessors and educators who are shaping public school poli- 
cies and writing public school text-books. 

A few days ago the Honorable Bird S. Coler, who 
through many years of public life has been in a position 
to study the spirit and the results of public school educa- 
tion in the city of New York, published a brochure under 
the title Socialism in the Schools, which is worthy of more 

than passing notice. If conditions in 
SOCIALISM the schools of New York are as repre- 
IN THE sented, something should be done at once 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS to remedy them; if Mr. Coler’s state- 

ments are untrue, he is guilty of a grave 
calumny against one of our most cherished institutions. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Coler or not, there is no 
denying the interest of his paper, and it is to be regretted 
that it was not published in a magazine which would 
secure for it a wide circulation. 

In discussing the actual situation, Mr. Coler asserts 
that the schools are anything but neutral in the matter of 
religion, that the instruction given is false and vicious, 
that the foundation is swept from under all ethical and 
moral instruction, that the schools have become highly 
socialistic in their trend. In the second part of the paper 
the author points out, in the light of history and philos- 
ophy, the inevitable ruin that awaits us if we do not im- 
mediately remedy the conditions which are destroying the 
intellectual and moral life of the rising generation. He 
finally suggests means of overcoming difficulties which 
have heretofore been considered insurmountable. To 
give our readers a clearer comprehension of the grave 
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charges which Mr. Coler brings against the public schools 

of his own city, we submit here several extracts from his 
brochure. 

‘*The public schools are fast becoming the temples of 

a new religion. *“ * * The old religion is being ex- 

cluded from the public schools, but a new 


THE NEW religion is rushing in to take its place. 
RELIGION It is variously called. By some it is 
IN THE known as Agnosticism, by some Atheism, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS by some Socialism, and by others Ethical 

Culture. It is affirmative, dogmatic, in- 
tolerant. * * * And this is the religion that is being 
taught in the schools. This is the faith that is being substi- 
tuted for the old faith in a God and a God-given ethical 
system. If you look carefully you will find that it is with 
the school system that the Fabian is most deeply con- 
cerned. You will find that socialists are hungry for seats 
in the Board of Education. You will find that in our 
schools, under the cloak of humanitarianism, Socialism 
is being translated from theory into practice. Nowhere, I 
think, is this more true than in New York City. Nowhere 
kas the pet socialistic theory of state supervision of the 
child, of the substitution of state control for family con- 
trol, had a more practical result. For the publie schools 
of New York not only teach the child how to read and 
write and figure, but how to sew and cook—things that 
the mother was at one time supposed to teach. The state 
doctor now examines the child, looks at its teeth, its hair, 
its clothing; takes into his hands the matter of the health 
of the child, and, recently has also taken up the question 
of feeding the child.’’ 

Those who wish to verify the latter part of this state- 
ment, will do well to consult the Annual Reports of the 
City Superintendent of New York public schools. (1) 
Naturally the Socialists will find nothing to complain of 


‘Eighth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, pp. 110, 111, 134; Ninth 
Annual Report, pp. 133, 140-150; Tenth Annual Report, p. 163; Eleventh 
Annual Report, pp. 140, 197, 230, 476-77. 
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in the tendencies pointed out by Mr. Coler, and many 
citizens who are not socialists look upon these things as 
evidence of great progress in educational matters. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, in a paper entitled The Coming of the Humane 
Element in Education, read before the Superintendent’s 
Section of the N. E. A. at their recent meeting in Mobile, 
glories in many of the things of which Mr. Coler complains. 
Contrasting conditions with those obtaining eleven years 
previously, he said: ‘‘ At that time eight cities in America 
had systems of medical inspection in their publie schools. 
Today the number of such systems is over 400. This de- 
velopment is without parallel in the history of education. 
No one there present had ever heard of a school nurse, 
for no city in the world employed one, but today seventy- 
six American cities have corps of school nurses as per- 
manent parts of their educational force. Had any one in 
that Chicago meeting dared to prophesy that we should 
soon employ dentists to care for the teeth of our school 
children, his words would have been greeted with de- 
rision; but today forty-eight cities employ staffs of school 
dentists. * “ * These changes represent no passing 
fad or temporary whim. They are permanent, significant 
and fundamental. They mean that a transformation has 
taken place in what we think as well as in what we do in 

education. They mean that the American 
FLIMINATING common school has ceased to be merely a 
THE HOME _ place where for a few brief years our chil- 

dren shall acquire useful information. In- 
stead, it has entered upon a new role, in which it is des- 
tined to reach, and to reach profoundly, the whole of 
every child. These changes mean that in ever increas- 
ing measure our schools are to reach the exceptional 
child as well as the normal, and are to make provision for 
his physical well-being as well as for his intellectual de- 
velopment.’’ (2) 


*Journal of Education, March 16, 1911, p. 290. 
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This all sounds well, but what about the home? In- 
stinct causes the child to rely upon his parents for love, 
for nourishment, for protection, for remedy, and for the 
models of his imitation, and on these instincts the home 
and the family find their natural foundation; and these 
instincts, lifted up and transformed by Divine grace, re- 
main forever the foundations of the Christian home, as 
may be seen by a consideration of the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is to the Father we are taught to look 
for our authority, for our daily bread, for our protection 
against temptation and danger, for our remedy in evil, 
and we are to copy, even here on earth, the perfect obedi- 
ence of the heaverly hosts. But our modern educators 
have found that all this was a mistaken policy. They 
have found that the parents are unworthy and unfit to 
take charge of children or minister to their needs. This 
must be taken over by the state and dealt with through 
its staff of experts. In ever-increasing degree the state 
is to assume control of the physical, moral and intellectual 
wellbeing of the children. It is to bathe them, nurse 
them, feed them, take care of their teeth, look after their 
eyes and ears and noses and throats; it compels them to 
receive the kind of education that it thinks is good for 
them and to form their lives on the models which it holds 
up to their gaze. This does look like socialism, and it 

would seem to do away with the need of 
THE LOGICAL marriage or of home and to prepare the 
GOAL OF THE way for practical eugenics, a budding 
MOVEMENT _ science which has already attracted a suff- 

cient number of votaries to secure favor- 
able legislation in four of our states. All that is needed 
now is a pension for mothers and the requisite legislation 
to permit Burbank’s ideal of breeding to be applied to the 
improvement of human stocks. All these changes came 
about quite naturally, and probably without any thought 
of destroying the home. Dr. Ayres tells us: 
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“This profound change in our educational practice did 
not come through the slow processes of philosophy, nor 
because we were awakened by the stirring words of voice 
or pen of any educational prophet. No school man can 

claim credit for having hastened its advent. 
EFFECT OF It was forced upon us, by the natural 
computsory results of compulsory education and still 
EDUCATION ‘more definitely and directly by three of the 

strangest allies that ever contributed to the 
work of school reform.’’ The three allies referred to are 
the contagious diseases of childhood, the backward child 
and the tuberculous child. That difficulty is encountered 
occasionally by the Board of Education in its new role is 
not surprising. The parental instincts die hard, even in 
the breasts of the poor and the ignorant. The following 
incident is recorded in the Kighth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of the Schools of New York, pp. 109-110: 
“In one school last spring out of one hundred and fifty 
cases of adenoid growths in the throat, the parents of 
over seventy of the afflicted children would do nothing 
to procure them relief. True, they gave their consent to 
have the necessary operations performed in school by a 
prominent surgeon attached to a large hospital who kind- 
ly volunteered for the work; but a few days afterwards 
when the Health Department physicians visited a neigh- 
boring school solely for the purpose of making an inspec- 
tion, the school was mobbed by a crowd of ignorant and 
misguided mothers, among whom the malevolent report 
had been spread that the doctors were going to cut the 
throats of the children. I mention this extraordinary in- 
cident to show how difficult it is to overcome the preju- 
dice and indifference of ignorant parents when the health 
of the children is at stake.”’ 

Mr. Coler’s objection is not solely because of the things 
that have been brought into the schools, but because of 
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the things that have been crowded out, which he tells us 
have ‘‘left us with a school house which has ceased to be 
the source of the religious training and has become the 
model room of applied socialism.’’ After citing Horace 
Mann in defence of religious teaching in the school, and 
after pointing out the necessity of experience to guide 
our footsteps in the present, and showing the fate of all 
ethical systems that do not rest on religion, Mr. Coler 
proceeds to point out the unfairness as well as the grave 
danger to society in the present spirit of 
A MENACE TO. the public schools. ‘*‘What, then, are we 
SOCIETY to think of the madness of socialistic 
education, which seeks to unmake a past? 
What are we to make of a system that seeks to establish 
a false thing by shutting off the light which shows it to be 
false? * * * It may still deal with the faith of the 
Egyptians, with the Olympian deities of the Greeks, with 
the Manitou of the Indians, but Christmas is tabooed, 
Easter is a subject that is prohibited. No man believes 
there was ever a Mercury with wings on his heels, but 
that may be taught in the schools. Everyone knows there 
was a Jesus of Nazareth, but that must not be mentioned. 
It is not hard to see whither all this tends. It means the 
exclusion ultimately from all the histories of the mention 
of Christ and the suggestion of God. The mere asser- 
tion that ‘all natural wealth is due to the beneficence of 
God’ was enough to kill a text-book for use in the public 
schools of Chicago. The logical thing to do, if that be 
right, is to cut the name of God out of the Declaration of 
Independence, to publish without it the farewell address 
of the Father of his Country, to leave some significant 
blanks in the sublime sentences of Lincoln over the dead 
of Gettysburg. 
‘We must be taught that a strange faith sprang up in 
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the bosom of Rome and spread over the area of Roman 

conquest, but we must not be taught whence 
SUPPRESSING it came or why it spread. We must be 
THE TRUTH taught that the followers of Mahomet 

raised their crescent flag against the cross, 
but we must not be taught what the cross signified. We 
must be taught that the Crusades poured out the blood 
and treasure of Europe to take from the Moslem the tomb 
of a carpenter, but we must not be taught what was the 
torch that lighted their fiery faith, We must not know 
the patristic literature, nor the wave of scholasticism that 
rolled over Europe, because if we play with fire we will 
be burned, and those old controversies were red hot. We 
must be taught history but not the meaning of history. 
Some of the facts of human experience are to be allowed 
us, but the central fact of human history is to be barred. 
We may be taught that there were great currents of hu- 
man thought, but the greatest stimulant of human 
thought we must not be taught. The intolerance of So- 
cialism results, then, not in truth, but in falsehood, or 
that which is not true. It results, not in more light, but 
in less light. It takes from the intellect the truth which 
nourishes it, and gives it instead the ignorance which 
must choke it.’’ 

One needs to be reminded that Mr. Coler is not speak- 
ing of the secularized schools of France, with their ob- 
noxious, falsified histories, but of the public schools of 
the city of New York. 

As a citizen and taxpayer in a free country, Mr. Coler 
protests ‘‘against the expenditure of the public funds for 

a teaching which is incomplete and untrue. 
protests I object to the use of the public funds for the 
propagation of a social and economic religion 
in which I do not believe; and I object to the teaching of 
the history of the United States with a mutilated Declara- 
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tion of Independence, to the teaching of the world history 
with the fact of Christianity omitted.’’ Any fair-minded 
man must admit that there is some justice in Mr. Coler’s 
protest and there is still more justice in the protest of the 
Catholic taxpayer, who must build and support schools 
for his own children and then contribute to the support of 
these socialistic institutions that have begun to take over 
entire charge of his neighbor’s children. That the public 
schools are teaching a religion which is utterly abhorrent 
to Catholics may be shown in many ways. Professor John 
Dewey, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
exerts a mighty influence on the public school system of 
the United States, has published an article in the Hibbert 
Journal for July, 1908, under the title Religion and Our 
Schools, which furnishes much interesting matter along 
this line. We shall have occasion to refer to it later on. 
At present we prefer to turn to another line of thought, 
that known as practical eugenics. 

A very clear statement of the scope and purposes of 
eugenics is to be found in a paper by Dr. Franklin Bob- 
bitt, read before the Child Conference for Research and 
Welfare, held in Worcester, July, 1909. Here we find the 
whole question of education reduced to biological terms. 

The possibility of redemption is denied. The 
REDEMPTION work of Christianity in building up Western 
REJECTED civilization is passed over in silence. Social 

heredity is minimized and the principle of 
authority on which it rests is ruled out, while physical 
heredity is exploited as the cause of man’s degeneracy 
and the only source whence improvement of his condition 
may be looked for. Dr. Bobbitt’s paper challenges one’s 
admiration not alone for the clearness of its statements but 
for the ingenuity displayed in presenting the history of 
the race from a purely biological standpoint, while ignor- 
ing the all-pervasive influence of religion. The paper 
affords some very interesting reading even to those who 
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totally disagree with the position taken by the author. 
We shall, therefore, let the Doctor speak for himself. 

“Since man became man he has always looked forward 
to an ideal future state on earth, a Eutopia, a millennium, 
a City of the Sun, a Platonic Republic, where all men 
should be good and wise and strong. And yet wherever 
man has builded a civilization in his striving to realize 
his ideal state, in Egypt, or Greece, or Carthage, or 
Rome, invariably he has met with defeat. Without ex- 
ception his state crumbles and falls. There has always 
been some invisible undermining influence which he fails 
to see and to prevent.’’ 

In this statement the Doctor agrees with all the old- 
fashioned thinkers who have observed this phenomenon, 
but whereas heretofore men have been accustomed to at- 
tribute the decline of nations to the loss of faith in the 
overruling Power that directs the affairs of men, Dr. 
Bobbitt has a new solution of the riddle to offer. ‘‘ With 
the rise of the science of biology, we have discovered the 
secret of their decline, and have discovered the formula 
for counteracting it in our own case. The undermining 
influences were at bottom biological in their case; and the 
formula for counteracting them in our case must likewise 
be biological. The formula is the simple one used by 
Luther Burbank in his superb creations; for all life 
grows on a single stem. As is the parentage so is the 
next generation. If the next generation is to be higher 
than this, its average parentage must be higher than our 
average. This law is fundamental, ineluctable, not to be 
vetoed or evaded.’’ 

The issue with Christianity is here clearly drawn. 
Christ came on earth to foster the weak, to lift up fallen 
human nature and clothe it with divine strength. He 
never extinguished the smouldering flax nor crushed the 
bruised reed. He healed the lame and the halt and the 
blind and turned the sinner’s feet into the pathways of 
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peace. He taught His followers how to uplift the race 
through the family virtues and the home; He placed 
humility, meekness, and mercy before physical courage 
and the strength of bone and muscle. To brute force He 
opposed gentleness, as is typified in that last hour in the 
garden when He said to St. Peter: ‘‘Put up again thy 
sword into its place, for all who take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.’’ But practical eugenics seeks our 
salvation in another way. 

‘*At present our doctrines of heredity are not as they 
were. We are coming to see that heredity is dominant in 
the characters of men. Human plasticity is not so great 
as has been assumed. A child cannot be moulded to our 
will. The design laid in heredity is the only one that can 
be worked out in actuality.’’ There is here a total re 
jection of the regeneration of which Christ spoke when 
He said: ‘‘Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Dr. Bobbitt continues to sketch the disheartening picture. 
‘‘But recent statistics of heredity show that the possible 
deviation is not great, except downward in the direction 
of breaking and marring. The actual may fall below the 
possible but cannot transcend it. If the parentage of the 
coming generation in our country is on the average poor- 
er than our present average, then the average endowment 
of the coming infant-harvest will be below that of the 
present. To educators and philanthropists this means 
poorer raw material on which to work and an increase it 
the educational difficulties which are at present sufi- 
ciently bewildering.”’ 

After pointing out the fact that the fecundity in our 
more favored classes is dwindling rapidly, Dr. Bobbitt 

continues: ‘‘At the present time our medi- 
ARAPID cine, hygiene, and public sanitation keep alive 
PECLINE multitudes of weaklings that formerly were 
weeded out by hard conditions. Thus today 
we save weak lungs, weak muscles, weak eyes and 
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ears, weak minds and weak wills, weakness in general, 
and weakness in every particular and permit it to re- 
produce itself in heredity, further corrupting the next 
generation. Our schools and our charities supply crutch- 
es to the weak in mind and in morals, nursing them and 
cherishing them in every possible way, helping them to 
economic independence, to family life, and thus further 
to corrupt the streams of heredity which all admit are at 
present sufficiently turbid. Thus we see two sinister 
processes at work: the upper and better strata of so- 
ciety are continually dying away; and poorer ones are 
being added on at the bottom. There is a continual dry- 
ing up of the highest, purest tributaries to the stream of 
heredity, and a rising flood in the muddy, undesirable 
streams. ”’ 

The picture is not encouraging. In tracing the history 
of the present situation attention is called to the condi- 
tions of savage life which tended to kill off the weak and to 
select the strong in the human species as in the ape and 
tiger struggle for existence. According to the eugenists 
we have degenerated from these high days through the 
softening and protecting influences of Christianity. We 
are told that in those savage times ‘‘the cutting off at the 
top was not great. On the other hand, the fury of the 
struggle kept the race well weeded at the bottom. And 
the children of weak parentage, even when brought to 
maturity under the protection of stronger arms, were 
naturally the first to fall in the struggle before they could 

mingle their weakness with the currents of 
SAVAGE LIFE heredity. Thus in primal days was the 
DEAL blood of the race kept high and pure like 

mountain streams. One may not admire the 
bard conditions of the savage life of our German fore- 
fathers in their Teuton forests; but one must admit the 
high purity of their blood, their high average sanity, 
soundness and strength. They were a well-born, well- 
weeded race.’’ 
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After tracing the biological survival of the fittest down 
through the Middle Ages, wherein the best blood was 
sucked up into the aristocracy and passed on to extine- 
tion, while recruiting was done from the lower and less 
worthy classes, we are given this picture of our present 
condition: ‘‘Instead of one aristocracy draining off one 
kind of ability, there are now the many aristocracies 
draining off all kinds of high ability. And not only is 
this true of the top stratum, but the cutting off process has 
begun its sinister ravages in the middle classes. Celibacy 
is more common in the middle classes than formerly, 
families are much smaller and still rapidly dwindling. 
Where knowledge increases and living conditions grow 
easier, families always grow smaller. Our education, our 
books and periodicals, and the general social ferment of 
today have set men’s minds on fire; and the utilization of 
nature’s energies in industry have freed his hands, even 
down deep into the middle classes. This has removed the 
chief distinction between aristocracy and middle class; 
in other words, upon our middle classes have been con- 
ferred the privileges and immunities formerly possessed 
only by the upper class. Thus there arise in the middle 
class the same qualities, the same outlook, ambitions, de- 
sires, and methods of attaining their desires, even to the 
necessary infecundity which is an indispensable condi- 
tion to success in social ambition. Thus the cutting off of 
the fairest strains of our imperial race is carried deeper 
and deeper down into society. And the best are sucked 
up out of the lower ranks with constantly increasing 
rapidity. * * * This cutting off at the top of the best 

and adding on at the bottom of the worst 
THE END and the poorest is at present exhausting the 
t™ sicHt high qualities of our race with a rapidity 
never before equaled in the history of the 
world. * * * One problem is how to persuade the 
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strong and capable men and women at the top of our 
society, with brain on fire, to give up their ambitions, 
their pleasures, and their love of ease, and seriously and 
consistently for long generations to undertake the pa- 
rentage and the nurture of more numerous bearers of 
their heredity. The second problem is to prevent the 
weaklings at the bottom from mingling their weakness in 
the human current. Each problem seeks a way to reverse 
nature. * * * Eugenics is clear as to its two main 
problems ; but it has no solution to either one of them, and 
cannot hope for any complete solution until biology, 
psychology and sociology are more fully developed.’’ 

The Christian religion which has built up European 
civilization from the degenerate citizens of pagan Rome 
and the untamed savages of the North, is to be set aside in 
all our work of education. Man would undertake the work 
which only God can achieve. What wonder that he is 
appalled by the task! Christianity called into existence 
a multitude of institutions for protecting the weak, for 
lifting up and transforming fallen man, and when the 
support of Christianity is removed, nothing is left to him 
but blank despair. Science only intensifies his misery by 
showing him his helplessness. In the name of science 
men have banished Jesus Christ, and when called upon 
to supply His place, all they have to offer is suggestions 
concerning the denial of human parentage to the multi- 
tudes who can be saved through this agency alone. Man 
is told that he must remember that he is a mere animal 
and that he must reach his salvation through the ways of 
the animal world, for his physical heredity determines 
his life and his destiny. What wonder that men rise up 
and denounce a system that is sowing in the hearts of our 
children the seeds of these pernicious doctrines! 
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DISCUSSION 


COEDUCATION IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


‘*What would you consider the principal advantages 
of segregating boys and girls in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades? Most of the teachers with whom we have 
discussed this question do not seem to take favorably to 
the idea for classes below the high school.’’ 

The question of coeducation vs. segregation should not 
be regulated by the grade in which the children may be 
found but by their age and physical development. Sev- 
enth and eighth grade children are theoretically supposed 
to be between the ages of twelve and fourteen, but recent 
statistics show that in the public schools, at least, a large 
percentage of the children in the seventh and eighth 
grades are much older than this. All the arguments in 
favor of segregation apply with greatest force to children 
just passing into the adolescent period. The physical and 
emotional disturbances characteristic of this phase seem 
to demand the separation of the sexes for a few years. 
From primitive times, young girls passing through this 
stage of their development have been accustomed to 
associate with women chiefly and to learn the occupa- 
tions of women from their mothers, whereas it has been 
the custom for the boys to take part with their fathers in 
manly occupations. From‘a study of the psychology of 
adolescence, it would appear that there is an instinctive 
avoidance of the opposite sex in all normal children. A 
forced association at this time is likely to leave a perma- 
nent distaste or disillusionment for the opposite sex, 
which is apt to work serious harm with reference to 
future family relationships. Moreover, it has been 
pointed out that girls are, as a rule, some two years 
more advanced in their mental development at the age 
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of twelve than are boys. Competitive work between the 
sexes at this age, therefore, is unfavorable to the boys 
and tends to destroy their love for school. Many ob- 
servers think that the prevalent practice of coeducation 
is responsible, in a considerable degree, for the general 
tendency of our boys to leave school as soon as the law 
permits. The marked aptitude exhibited by girls of this 
age for memoriter work and the making of careful copy 
is in strong contrast to the dominant tendencies of the 
boys of the same age. The presence of the girls with 
their easy achievements along these lines discredits the 
boys’ bent for originality and thus leaves upon them a 
certain brand of femininity. Finally, where the religious 
and moral conditions surrounding the pupils are not of 
the best, there are special dangers to be apprehended at 
this time which were scarcely present with the younger 
children. 

But there is another side to this whole question: It is 
not always easy to separate the sexes in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Scarcity of room, a limited supply of 
teachers, as well as financial considerations, must all be 
taken into account in the practical settlement of the ques- 
tion, and then, too, the presence of the girls tends to keep 
the boys on their good behavior and to lessen the diffi- 
culty of maintaining discipline. The burden of support- 
ing our Catholic schools is great enough as the case 
stands and the difficulties to be encountered from all sides 
are sufficient to daunt any but brave hearts. The best 
interests of boys in the seventh and eighth grades de- 
mand the presence of men teachers, but it is only under 
peculiarly fortunate circumstances that we are able to 
secure men teachers for these grades in our parochial 
schools. The ranks of the teaching brotherhoods will 
have to be recruited far more generously in the future 
than they have been in the past if this work is to be under- 
taken by them. In the meantime our devoted Sisters will 
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face the situation bravely and do the best that is possible, 
A discussion of the various phases of this question may 
be found in the Education of Our Girls, by T. E. Shields, 


THE BANISHING OF SANTA CLAUS 


‘*We were informed sometime ago that the school 
authorities in a certain town ordered the primary teach- 
ers to discontinue the practice of telling the children 
about Santa Claus at Christmas, on the ground of its 
not being true. Do you think the Santa Claus story ob- 
jectionable?’’ 

No, I do not consider the Santa Claus story at all 
objectionable, but I do believe that it is a mistake to allow 
the Santa Claus story to replace the story of the Christ 
Child in the child’s interest during the Christmastide. 
Those who object to the Santa Claus story on the ground 
of its not being true have no comprehension of the way 
in which a child’s mind unfolds. When quinine is given 
to a patient in capsules, care is taken that the capsule 
shall be made of gelatine and not of glass, since it is 
highly desirable that it dissolve rapidly in the alimentary 
tract and thus allow the quinine to operate. In a like 
manner, when a truth is administered to a child, it is 
desirable that it be given in a setting which will readily 
drop away and allow the truth to unfold freely. Thus 
the doctrine of Creation may be presented to the child in 
the words of the opening chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. John or in the set phrases of a formal theological 
definition. In either case the truth will not reach the 
child’s intelligence and as a consequence it cannot take 
its place in his mental and moral development. On the 
contrary, when this truth is presented in a setting such 
as George McDonald gave to it in his Baby Rhyme, it is 
at once apprehended by the child according to the meas- 
ure of his need and capacity, while the setting gradually 
disintegrates for the very reason that it is not true. Each 
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one of the rhymes may be said to be absolutely false and 
yet the poem as a whole and in each of its parts conveys 
only truth to the child mind. 


‘‘Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 
‘‘Where did you get your eyes of blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

‘‘What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 
‘‘Where did you get that little tear? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 
‘‘Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 
‘‘How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought of me, and so I grew.’’ 


The child-mind has no room for detail; it is the great 
central truth it craves. This truth it cannot take in ab- 
stract form and so we must give it a concrete setting. 
The child needs seeds of truth, not ghostly abstractions. 
Fullness of detail bewilders him, unless the details be 
frankly of the nature of scaffolding which may readily 
he discarded as soon as the truth finds its place in the 
child’s mental life. Thus from the rhyme just given all 
that remains with the child permanently is that God 
thought about him and so he grew. The starry spikes 
and the blue of the sky serve merely to wrap up this truth 
in a suitable form for the child-mind. To insist upon 
giving this truth to the child in the words of St. John— 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
(God, and the Word was God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. All things were made by Him: and with- 
out Him was made nothing that was made’’—is to pre- 
vent the child from gaining any comprehension of it; it 
would be like administering medicine in a glass capsule. 
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On the other hand, to insist on the literal truth of the set- 
ting in the Baby Rhyme, would be equally disastrous, 
Can any one imagine a teacher thus explaining the second 
rhyme to the bright six-year-old at her knee: ‘‘ Now, baby, 
dear, the blue of your eyes does not really come from the 
sky; it is caused by the pigment cells of the iris, and the 
pigment cells derive their coloring matter from the bile, 
which in turn derives these substances from the integrat- 
ing red blood corpuscles.’’ The Phariseeism that would 
prevent us from telling the child that the baby found a 
tear waiting when it got here because all babies’ tears, 
as well as women’s tears, are made in the lachrymal 
glands, would starve the child’s mental and moral life by 
denying to him the milk that was divinely ordained for 
him. Myths and fairy tales are the child’s birthright and 
the sour, lonely individuals who are so devoid of a knowl- 
edge of children’s needs as not to recognize this should 
be given other employment than that of controlling educa- 
tion in any capacity. 


RETROGRESSION IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


‘‘Several instances have come to our notice of pupils 
who appeared to be very bright and to progress rapidly 
in the primary grades while in the intermediate and 
grammar grades they seemed gradually to retrograde. 
Where do you think the fault rests in such cases?”’ 

Instances of this kind are very common in both 
parochial and public schools throughout the country. No 
single cause will account for all the cases, but it would not 
be difficult to point out two or three main factors, any 
one of which is practically always present and in some 
instances we find the effects of all three. 

The unsually bright children in the primary grades 
are, for the most part, undersized and of a nervous tell- 
perament, not infrequently they exhibit signs of a net 
rasthenic inheritance. Between the ages of nine and 
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fourteen a large percentage of these children undergo a 
marked physical change in which the nerve tension is 
lowered, while the nutritive processes are accelerated. 
During this time there is rapid growth of bone and 
muscle while the cortical tension is too low to secure 
brilliant mental activity. They experience a lassitude, a 
sort of perpetual spring fever, in which discouragement 
is very easy. When these poor children are in the hands 
of teachers who do not understand what is taking place, 
and who demand of them results similar to those obtained 
during the period of high mental tension, the children 
rapidly lose interest in all educational matters and begin 
to long for the physical world with something tangible, 
something to exercise their muscle upon, and so they 
gradually come to be branded dullards and to be elimi- 
nated from the school. The wise teacher, however, will 
resort to every available means to encourage these child- 
ren. She will make strong appeals to their interest and 
wait for the phase to pass before putting on pressure. 
A second cause of the phenomenon in question is to 
be found in faulty methods in the primary grades. 
Whenever the interest of the primary pupils is directed 
mainly to words and symbols instead of to realities a 
deterioration in the higher grades is almost inevitable. 
For a year or two the children find interest and amuse- 
ment in tracing the external resemblance of words to 
each other, in making jingles and rhymes, ete., but the 
time comes when all this palls and the roots of genuine 
knowledge, not having been nourished, the child loses in- 
terest in the school and in all that it stands for. For a 
lime we can secure work from these pupils through the 
play of external motives, such as class standing, pride, 
self-interest, ete., but there can be no permanent results, 
no unbroken progress in education where the interest 
from the beginning has not been developed along right 
lines. The percentage of bright children who are sacri- 
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ficed in this way is truly appalling; the remedy must be 
sought by radical improvements in our primary methods, 
which will place thought and its modes of expression in 
their true relation to each other. 

The third cause is to be sought in physical or moral 
diseases. The precocious child is usually the victim of 
the sins of his forbears. His nerve force is burned out 
in childhood. These children, above all others, need to 
be kept quiet, almost in a darkened room, but instead 
they are too frequently pushed out to the center of the 
stage so that all may admire their wonderful ability and 
their old-fashioned wisdom. The wonder is that any of 
these children survive the treatment they receive at 
the hands of foolish parents and still more culpably fool- 
ish teachers. Children who are normally bright while in 
the primary grades sometimes deteriorate in the gram- 
mar grades through dissipation, irregular hours, moving 
pictures, the excitement of the street, and vice in still 
more revolting forms. Of course no one should be sur- 
prised that these children lose their interest in text-books 
and school subjects. 
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BOOKS BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


On or before May first of this year, a catalogue of all the 
books written by Catholic authors, and now in the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, will be issued by the library authorities. 
The catalogue will contain between 250 and 300 pages, uni- 
form in size with the other catalogues of the library, giving a 
list of nearly 1,500 Catholic authors, whose several thousand 
volumes may be found in the library. 

The forthcoming Carnegie Catalogue is due to a recom- 
mendation made some months ago to the librarian of the Car- 
negie Library by Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D. D., of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Pittsburgh, Pa. The suggestion was cordially and 
enthusiastically received in a broad and liberal spirit, for the 
library authorities have always manifested a deep interest in 
the intellectual growth of the citizens of Pittsburgh, and Cath- 
olies now form one-third of the population of this city. Work 
was started immediately and prosecuted with earnestness un- 
der a corps of trained librarians, with the constant collabora- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Coakley, and the care that has been taken 
with its production will make it the most elaborate and most 
complete of its kind, and give it a degree of accuracy and au- 
thority hitherto unattained by any similar publication in the 
United States. 

Several valuable catalogues of books by Catholic authors 
have been published in other cities within recent years, but be- 
ing due to private enterprise, and the expense of their publica- 
tion being met by private contributions, it was searcely pos- 
sible to expect from them anything but meagre lists. More- 
over, many of the existing catalogues are incomplete and in- 
accurate, due, not to carelessness or indifference, but to the 
sheer magnitude of the task the compilers undertook to ac- 
complish. In the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, it was no 
small matter to pick out of the well-nigh 400,000 volumes on 
the shelves, precisely those that were written by Catholics, and 
works which had in them nothing contrary to faith or morals. 

The Carnegie Catalogue will not only correct the errors and 
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omissions in existing catalogues of Catholic books, but it will 
surpass all of them in many other features, making it unique. 
It will be an annotated list, with exhaustive classified and al- 
phabetical indexes, and in addition to this, every important 
book will have a brief notice giving its table of contents, and 
a short critique, indicating the relative value of each work. 

The catalogue should prove invaluable to the general read- 
ing public, not only for its intrinsic worth in making Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike familiar with Catholic literature, 
but for the vast assistance it will render to people in all parts 
of the country, and even Canada. In the case of new libraries, 
for instance, public or private, or the restocking of those al- 
ready established, it will furnish approved lists of Catholic 
authors and Catholic works that should be found on the shelves 
of every first class, up to date, public library, and where these 
books are not found, Catholics themselves who are readers can 
make application to the librarians to have such works fur. 
nished for their use. It will be a further aid to our Catholic 
people of Pittsburgh from the fact that the large number of 
Catholic books now to be found on the shelves of their own 
home library will enable them to patronize the library more 
largely, and with more security, and to acquire the habit of 
deep, solid and extensive reading, and to feel that they can 
improve their minds by drawing on a list of books that will 
not conflict with their religious convictions. The catalogue 
will be useful as a work of reference even for those who have 
large private libraries, for those who are called upon to direct 
the reading of others, for parochial schools, Catholic societies, 
clubs and lyceums, and all others who desire to have an au- 
thoritative list of Catholic writers and authors. 

When issued the Pittsburgh catalogue will be sold for a 
small sum, far below its cost of production, as are all the 
catalogues of the Carnegie Library, not for the purpose of 
revenue or profit, but merely to prevent its misuse and wan- 
ton destruction. It is to be hoped that the time, labor and 
expense of the forthcoming catalogue will insure an increased 
reading public among our Catholic people. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of the School of 
Philosophy, was appropriately observed on March 7 at the 
University. The Faculty, attired in academic robes, and the 
entire student body attended Solemn High Mass, which was 
celebrated by Very Rev. Richard 8S. Cartright, O. 8. P., Presi- 
dent of St. Thomas College, assisted by Revs. Robert E. Gard- 
ner, as deacon; Thomas Needham, subdeacon, and Francis H. 
Kehlenbrink, master of ceremonies. Rev. William Turner, 
8. T. D., delivered a scholarly and eloquent discourse on the 
life and writings of St. Thomas. His address will be printed 
in an early number of the Catholic University Bulletin. 

The Rt. Rev. Rector entertained as his guests at dinner His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Diomede Falconio, the Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor Cerretti, auditor of the Apostolic Delegation, 
the Rev. D. J. Riordan, of Chicago, and the members of the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 


LECTURES BY PROFESSORS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Under the auspices of the Catholic Women’s League, of 
Worcester, Mass., Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D., Professor 
of Psychology, lectured March 6 in that city on “The Church 
and the Teacher,” and March 21, on “The Church and the 
Child.” Rev. Edward A. Pace, 8. T. D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy, will be heard April 28 on “The Church and the Citizen,” 
and May 4, on “The Church and the Scientist.” 


LENTEN COURSE ON SOCIALISM 


Rev. James J. Fox, 8. T. D., Associate Professor of Ethics 
at the University is giving a series of Lenten lectures on 
Socialism at the Catholic Club, New York City, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Summer School of America. The 
program is as follows: 

March 3—“The Socialistic Movement and Socialism.” 

March 10—“The Bible of Socialism; Marx and His Doctrine 
on Labor and Capital.” 
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March 17—“Socialistic Aims and Constructive Schemes.” 

Mareh 24—“The Fundanmental Errors of Socialistie Phi- 
losophy.” 

March 31—“The Right of Ownership: Its Limitations and 
Its Abuses.” 

April 7—“The Attitude of the Catholic Church towards the 
Socialistic Movement.” 


COEDUCATION ON THE DECLINE 


President Frederick W. Hamilton, of Tufts College, in his 
annual report for 1907, condemned the system of coeducation 
then in vogue at Tufts, and prophesied that every institution 
in New England where the sexes were together in the class- 
room would ultimately abandon coeducation or become girls’ 
colleges. Professor Rudolf Tombo, of Columbia University, 
lecturing last December in Berlin, on “American Universities,” 
proclaimed that the movement was under full way towards the 
fulfilment of this prophecy not only in New England, but 
throughout the United States. 


The latest New England institution to make the change is 
the Wesleyan Academy, a Methodist preparatory school at 
Wilbraham, Mass., whose trustees have recently decided that 
after this year the school will be open only to boys. 


JUNIOR REPUBLIC IN ENGLAND 


The Junior Republic idea, originated by Mr. William R. 
George and operated for the first time in Freeville, N. Y., is 
shortly to be introduced in England. The new institution will 
be opened in London as the George Junior Republic, and will 
be in charge of Mr. George Montague. A number of citizens 
from one of the American republics will act as pioneer colon- 
ists in the foreign field. It is announced by Mr. George that 
two more American republics will be inaugurated this year 
in Boston and Chicago. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY DEBATE 


The Philodemic Debating Society of Georgetown University 
last month discussed the question: “Resolved, That the Em- 
ployment of Children within the Boundaries of the United 
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States Should be Subject to Federal Regulation.” The de 
baters were: Leo F. Joliat, ‘11, John F. Crosby, °12, affirma- 
tive; Albert G. Flume, 11, John M. Power. ’12, negative. The 
judges decided in favor of the affirmative side. The awarding 
of honors to the best speaker on the occasion will be made at 
the commencement exercises in June. 


THE KANSAS EDUCATIONAL BUDGET 


The State Legislature of Kansas recently approved a scheme 
to reduce the educational budget for next year by $30,000, 
and a bill to that effect was passed. It provided that the three 
State schools, viz., the University, Normal College, and Agri- 
cultural College, which are now controlled by boards of re- 
gents, would hereafter be placed under the management of a 
school commission, consisting of three members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Each commissioner would receive 
a salary of $2,500 a year. On March 15, Governor Stubbs 
vetoed the bill after having communicated with the heads of 
universities in many other states. It is said that every reply 
to his queries advised him to use his veto, and prevent what 


promised to be the most serious educational change in Kansas 
in thirty years. 


SCHOOLMASTER AND PRIEST 


The educational work of the late Rev. Richard L. Carney, 
of Alexandria, Va., was in many respects remarkable. Before 
his ordination to the priesthood in 1892, he had held for forty- 
five years the office of principal of St. John’s Military Academy 
in his native city. Shortly after the close of the Civil War 
Father Carney was elected a member of the board of guardians 
of the Washington free school, established and endowed by 
General Washington, and he eventually became the president. 
When the public school system of Virginia was established, 
he was made superintendent of public schools in Alexandria 
city and county, and served until 1880, when a separate super- 
intendent was appointed for the county. He continued as 
superintendent of the city schools until a few years before his 
ordination to the priesthood, in 1892, when he was sixty-six 
years of age. His last appointment as a priest was to the 
chaplaincy of St. Mary’s Academy, Alexandria. 
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STUDY CLUB PERMANENTLY ORGANIZED 


The Lenten Lecture League, an association of prominent 
men and women, recently assumed a permanent organization 
at Washington, D. C. The officers chosen were: His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, Honorary President; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, Rev. Joseph J. 
Himmel, 8. J., Rector of Georgetown University, Senator 
Thomas H. Carter, Rear Admiral James H. Sands, U. 8. N,, 
Surgeon General George H. Torney, U. 8. A., Honorary Vice 
Presidents; Rev. W. T. Russell, D. D., Pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, President, and Miss Rosa V. Sands, Secretary. 

The course of lectures now being conducted by the associa- 
tion was begun on March 6 by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 8. T. D., 
whose subject was “Hypnotism ;” March 13, Rev. T. E. Shields, 
Ph.D., lectured on “Religion a Necessity for Society ;” March 
20, Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., on “Christian and Non- 
Christian Socialism; March 27, Rev. Peter Archer, 8. J., on 
“Science and Religion;” April 3, Miss Turner will speak on 
“The Position of Women in the Middle Ages,” and April 10, 
Rev. William Turner, 8. T. D., on “The Latest School of 
Philosophy in America.” 


ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


Thus far the second semester records a number of interest- 
ing events at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. By a singular blessing 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was celebrated in the Con- 
ventual Church in two of the Oriental rites. The celebrants 
were Rt. Rev. Mgr. L’Exarque Malatios Hajjar, Coadjutor and 
Vicar-General of the diocese of Sidon, Syria, of the Greek 
rite, and Rev. Paul Kassar, of the Syriac. These occasions 
were most opportune for the class studying the history of 
Holy Orders, the Eastern Schism, the Greek Church, and 
kindred topics. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor explained the liturgy 
of the Greek rite, and gave an interesting talk on the present 
condition of the Church in the East. Father Kassar gave a 
scholarly lecture on the Oriental rites. 

Among other distinguished visitors at the College was Rt. 
Rey. Francis Silas Chatard, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis. 
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The program of the reception given in his honor was pro- 
nounced one of exceptional musical and literary merit. An 
especially appreciated paper, Miss Ruth Ready’s “The True 
Meaning of Education,” in which she dwelt particularly on the 
principles of authority and of religion, as essential elements 
in education, served as the key-note for the Rt. Rev. Bishop’s 
address to the students. 

The lecture courses have been followed with enthusiasm by 
the entire student body. Dr. James J. Walsh was heard in a 
second series on “The Women of Two Republics” and “The 
Borderland of Spirit.” Courses in the History of Architecture 
have also been delivered. These include the history and criti- 
cism of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Renaissance 
groups, and are supplemented by class discussions, readings, 
non-technical studies in architecture and historical ornament, 
preparation of papers on assigned topics, ete. In the lecture 
on Egyptian Architecture, the form and spirit of the ancient 
monuments were studied as indicative of the national culture 
and religion. Stereopticon views were furnished of Alexan- 
dria, Memphis, Abydos, Heliopolis, and other points of inter- 
est along the Nile. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT PROFESSORS 


On March 13 death came suddenly to two well-known mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus—the Rev. Francis X. Brady, 8. J., 
president of Loyola College and pastor of St. Ignatius Church, 
Baltimore, Md., and Rey. Allen McDonnell, 8. J., of Wood- 
stock, Md. Both priests had long been identified with the 
educational work of their order in the East. Father Brady, 
who was born at Conewaga, Pa., fifty-four years ago, served 
for many years as professor at Gonzaga College, Washington, 
and St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. He became president of 
Loyola College in 1908. Father McDonnell, a native of Prince 
Edward Island, had reached the age of eighty-six years. He 
held professorships at Fordham University and at St. Francis 
Xavier's College, New York City. He was for a considerable 
time spiritual director at Manresa Institute, Keyser Island, 
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NEW CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The Brothers of the Christian Schools have erected in 
Vedado, a suburb of Havana, a handsome day school, and 
Brother's residence, at a cost of $100,000. This makes the 
sixth large school undertaken by the Brothers in Cuba. 

A separate Catholic school will soon be opened at Saska- 
toon, diocese of Prince Albert, Canada, through the efforts 
of the local chapter of the Knights of Columbus. 

Patrick J. McCormic«. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Catholic Encyclopedia; Vol. X: 
Appleton Company, New York. 

The tenth volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia which has 
just appeared will be of special service and interest to all 
engaged in educational work. In addition to such important 
and instructive articles as those on the Mass and Modernism, 
with which the volume abounds, there are many others which 
will make a direct appeal to teachers and students of the his- 
tory of education. One might recommend the articles on mind, 
memory and materialism as profitable subjects of study for 
those who are learning their pedagogy. in principle and 
method, from the exponents of modern materialistic and ra- 
tionalistic views of psychology and religion. In these contri- 
butions of eminent Catholic scientists and educators will be 
found both sound pedagogical science and, what is impera- 
tively needed today, the Catholic point of view. 

The student of the historical aspects of education will be 
gratified to find many accounts of the older university and 
college establishments of Europe and America, besides some 
valuable notices of Catholic educators of other days who are 
too little known at present. The origin and the present con- 
dition of the universtities like Munster, the outgrowth of 
Philip Von Langen’s pre-reformation school, of Munich, and 
of Modena, in Italy, are not less interesting to Catholics than 
that of Mexico, founded in 1551, and representing one of the 
earliest educational and missionary efforts of Catholic Spain 
in America. Brief histories of colleges like Maynooth, Mt. 
St. Mary’s, and Emmetsburg are provided, and also short 
biographies of educators like Father Michael Moore, the Irish 
priest who was for a time Rector of the University of Paris, 
and of Jean Baptiste Meilleur, the historian of Canadian 
education. Above all the several contributions on the Monas- 
teries and Monasticism should be indicated as especially en- 
lightening on a most important phase of Christian education 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


Mass-Newman. Robert 
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Although no special attention is paid to the educational 
theories of Montaigne in the short space allotted to him a 
trustworthy statement is furnished of his attitude towards 
religion and the Church—a point in his biography which has 
not always been faithfully recorded. The details of the life 
and writings of the author of “The Idea of a University,” 
written by one who is well qualified to recount them, form no 
small fraction of the educational interests of the present 
volume. We would recommend it, along with those previously 


issued, to busy teachers and students of educational questions, 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


Out of Many Hearts, Thoughts on the Religious Vocation. 
The Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind., 1908, 
pp. 53. 

This little booklet deserves a very wide circulation. In its 
brief pages are brought together many of the deepest thoughts 
of the greatest souls fashioned by the spirit of the Saviour, and 
these thoughts deal with a subject that is of the utmost prac- 
tical importance to the work of the Church in general, to the 
welfare of the nation, and to the happiness of each individual. 
The purpose of the booklet is clearly indicated in the prefa- 
tory note: “In the world there are numbers of generous young 
souls whose eyes have been anointed with that marvelous eye- 
salve which St. John speaks of, enabling them to see ‘what 
shadows they are and what shadows they pursue.’ Realizing 
in the light of the Gospel that here below all is vanity but to 
love God and serve Him alone, their thoughts turn cloister- 
ward. Sorely perplexed perhaps about their vocation, they 
exclaim with St. Paul, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do” 
This booklet is sent forth not without hope that it may find its 
way into the hands of those youths who, with St. Paul’s words 
on their lips, linger near the threshold of the cloister. To 
these, and there are many such, this compilation may well in- 
deed prove a light that will lead them on and on into the courts 


of God.” 
Tuomas E. SHIe.ps. 
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Manual of Christian Pedagogy for the Use of Religious 
Teachers, Brothers of Mary, Dayton, Ohio, 1910, pp. 122. 
This little work contains a brief discussion of many import- 
ant themes. The nine chapters bear the following titles: 
Object of Education—Necessity—Importance—Excellence of 
the Teacher’s Profession; Physical Education; Education of 
the Intellect; Moral Education; Love and Hatred; Of the 
Will; Qualities of a Good Teacher; On the Duty of a Religious 
Teacher to Apply Himself to Study; On the Disposition with 
which the Religious Teacher Should Labor in the Education of 
Youth. The treatment is brief, authoritative, and didactic. 
One of its main pleas is the proper motivation of the teaching 
process. Instruction must not be regarded as an end in itself 
but as means to an end, and that end is education, while edu- 
cation in turn is the forming of the whole man for the end 
placed by his Creator. Instruction is necessary to education, 
but it is not sufficient “to form an honest man, a good citizen, 
or a true Christian. Properly to educate the youth, name- 
ly, to regulate his conscience and his morals and give him the 
light and strength which will materially aid him in the per- 
formance of his duties, is far more conducive to the happiness 
of the family and the tranquility of the state than merely to in- 
struct him.” These words of the introduction, quoted from 
Cardinal Donnet, sound the keynote of the book. The religious 
atmosphere of the book is indicated by its closing paragraphs, 
quoted from Gerson: “There are some who appreciate so little 
the care bestowed upon the Christian education of children, as 
to find fault with men distinguished for their science or eccle- 
siastical dignities who engage in this work; but Jesus Christ 
pronounces against them, saying, ‘Suffer the little children to 
come to me, and forbid them not, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ O my sweet Jesus, who can blush to stoop to little 
children, after Thou, the Son of God, didst stoop to embrace 
them so tenderly. It is the spiritual man only, the man devoid 
of selfishness, pride, and cupidity, whose heart is full of char- 
ity, humility, and piety, that can understand this. They tell 
me that I, a chancellor, should employ my time in nobler oc- 
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cupations. I do not know of anything more noble than pre. 
venting souls from casting themselves into hell, nothing nobler 
than to plant and water a portion of the Lord’s vineyard. They 
claim I could do this more effectually in the pulpit by preach- 
ing. I do not deny that I might thus do it with greater pomp, 
with greater display of eloquence, but not with so great an 
efficacy, not with so much fruit. Come to me, therefore, my 
little children, I will teach you and you will help me by your 
prayers, and together with our holy angels we shall glorify 
God.” This message of the great Chancellor of the University 
of Paris ought to reach many of our young men and women. 
It would save them from a life of unhappiness by turning their 
faces towards the glory of Heaven and their footsteps into 
pathways of blessed usefulness. 


Tuomas FE. 


Directoir Eucharistique des Maisons D’Education, Pére 
Jules Lintelo, 8. J. Tournai, 1911, pp. 161. 

A work that will prove helpful to Catholic students and 
teachers, but which has most direct interest for the directors of 
Catholic schools. Father Lintelo is widely and favorably 
known through his many works dealing with various phases of 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, such as the “Triduum Eu- 
charistique,” “La Communion quotidienne et les devoirs des Pré- 
dicateurs et des Confesseurs,” “La prédication eucharistique,” 
Les Vacances et la Communion fréquente des enfants,” “La Com- 
munion fréquente et quotidienne.” The present work was called 
forth by the recent decree of our Holy Father regarding fre- 
quent Communion of students and seminarists. The scope of 
the work is sufficiently indicated by the following nine chapter 
headings under which the matter is arranged: La Communion 
quotidienne dans les maisons d’éducation, Craintes et Pré 
jugés, Le grand écueil, les Vacances, Lecons de |’Expérience, 
Conditions de progrés, La communion et la crise de jeunesse, 
La communion et les Vocations supérieures, Le réle des Eduv- 
cateurs non-prétres, La communion fréquente dans les écoles 
primaires. 

Tuomas E. SHIeELps. 
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A Catechism Primer of Christian Doctrine, Rev. Roderick 
A. MeEachen, Baltimore, John Murphy Company, 1910, 
pp. 40. 

This little book represents an attempt to simplify the word- 
ing of the catechism for very young children. The method is 
that of question and answer which differs from the traditional 
method in no way except in the arrangement of material and in 
the multiplying and simplifying of the questions and answers. 

Tuomas E. Surevps. 


Open-Air Schools: leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1910; pp. XVIT, 171. 

In the study and treatment of backward pupils Germany has 
long been the leader. She has had thorough medical inspection 
in her schools during the past two decades. A systematic 
study was made of the causes of the backwardness of the 
pupils who were lagging in their work. The more pronounced 
of these cases were brought together for special treatment. 
The results proved eminently satisfactory. From Germany 
the movement spread to England, and within the last few 
years it has taken deep root in the public school system of several 
of our cities. The latest development along this line is that 
represented by the open-air schools. The first of these schools, 
known as the Open-Air Recovery Schools in Germany, was 
opened in Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, in 1904, to meet 
the needs of a class of children who could not be classed as 
mentally deficient, but whose general health was so debilitated 
as to render it dangerous for them to attempt the regular 
school work. “It was a school held almost entirely in the 
open-air. The treatment consisted of an out-door life, plenty 
of good food, strict cleanliness, suitable clothing, and school 
work modified in kind and reduced in quantity.” Not only 
did this treatment produce a marked improvement in the 
children’s physical condition, but their mental condition was 
found to undergo an equally marked improvement. From this 
school in Charlottenburg the movement spread rapidly 
throughout Germany. Three years later schools of this kind 
were opened in England, where the results were no less re- 
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markable. In 1908 the first open-air school was opened in 
Providence, R. I. In this instance we cannot be accused of 
leading the fashion. During the last three years the move 
ment has spread rapidly in this country and it seems destined 
to play a very large and important role in the educational 
work of the immediate future. 

The little volume from the pen of Dr. Ayres is very timely. 
It brings together information drawn from many sources 
which will be eagerly sought by all educators at the present 
time. It would seem as though the results thus far obtained 
in the open-air school would profoundly modify school archi 
tecture and our treatment of backward children as well as our 
treatment of those who are less robust physically than we 
would like to see them. 

THomas Epwarp 


Reading References for English History; Henry Lewin 
Cannon, Ph.D; Boston: Ginn & Company, 1910; pp. XV, 
559. 

- This volume will prove invaluable to the teachers of history 
in our high schools and colleges. It consists essentially of 
two parts—a book list of works referred to and topics and 
references covering the whole field of English history, includ- 
ing the colonies. The author’s account of how the book list 
was prepared indicates the character of the work. “The com- 
piler in selecting the works to be referred to began by pre- 
paring a list of the works recommended by the various bibli- 
ographies, excluding such books as students would not be apt 
to use. With this list as a basis, a number of typical uni- 
versity and city libraries were carefully gone over, and books 
which were not to be found on their shelves were dropped from 
the list as being inaccessible. Other books met with in these 
libraries were added if they appeared useful. In this way 
the book list was automatically regulated, and as an important 
consequence each title in the list has been taken at first hand 
from the title-page, and it is hoped may be thoroughly de 
pended upon even to the smallest particular.” The first 
division of the book list consists of twenty-one pages of bibli- 
ographies. The second division embraces works which cover 
more than one dynasty or general chronological period; the 
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third division includes books which fall entirely within some 
one general period. The second part of the book, occupying 
303 pages, consists of topics and references arranged in eighty- 
seven sections and nine general groups. The value of the work 
is still further enhanced by a copious index. 

Tuomas Epwarpd SHIELDs. 


Live Issues in Classical Study; Karl Pomeroy Harrington; 
Boston: Ginn & Company, 1910; pp. 76. 

The four essays included in this little volume are entitled: 
Dry Bones and Living Spirit, A Fair Chance for the Classics, 
The “Latinity” Fetish, The Use of Translations. The value 
of classical training seemed for a time in danger of being 
overlooked in our hustle and hurly-burly. Our material pros- 
perity and our “get-rich-quick” methods seemed to have com- 
pletely captured the young men who had college aspirations, 
but the reaction has set in. Electivism has lost caste, the 
classical training is being insisted upon as a preliminary to 
professional courses in our leading institutions, and some of 
our small colleges are plucking up suf¥eient courage to rally 
around the banner of more conservative policies. The advo- 
cates of classical training, however, realize that they have 
work to do of an important character, that methods must be 
revised, and advantage must be taken of all that has recently 
been done to reveal the life and aspirations of the people who 
made the classics. The boys will not be coerced into the old 
time grammatical drills and dry bones. The classics must be 
clothed with flesh and blood and have a new spirit breathed 
into them if they are to hold their own with the rising genera- 
tion. Professor Harrington sees many encouraging signs of 
progress in this direction. He says: “Text-books today are 
greatly superior to those of a generation ago, in plan, illus- 
trative material, linguistic accuracy, attractiveness. Archae- 
ology is becoming more and more the hand-maid of language in 
relation to Greece and Rome. The lantern has become an 
instrument of great power to vivify the people and places and 
things with which classical texts deal, and its use can be 
infinitely extended. The curriculum is being wisely extended 
to include many courses in ancient politics, law, private life, 
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religion, art, and other subjects appealing to present-day 
thinkers. An hour in the Latin or Greek classroom does not 
mean a grammatical quiz so much as it used to—sometimes, 
possibly, not so much as it should, for extremes in tendencies 
are ever the failing of frail human nature. More emphasis 
is being placed on the ability to read the language and master 
it for general purposes of pleasure and profit. These ten- 
dencies will be wisely followed out in the teaching of the 
future.” The essays are bristling with suggestions which can- 
not fail to prove helpful, particularly to the teachers of Latin 
in our secondary schools. 
THomas Epwarp 


The Classic Myths in English Literature and in Art: 
Charles Mills Gayley, Litt. D., LL.D.; Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 1911; pp. XLI, 597. 

In this new edition, the order of the material has been 
changed, the old material has been thoroughly revised and 
much new material has been added. “Some of the myths have 
been restated in more careful form. Some short narratives, 
before omitted, have been included, the sketches of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey have been considerably expanded; and an 
outline—which, I hope, will be deemed adequate—of Wagner's 
version of the Ring of the Nibelung has been appended to the 
account of Norse and German mythology.” The book will be 
well received by the teachers who have long been familiar with 
it in a less perfect form. 


First Course im Algebra; Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., William 
A. Luby, A. B., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.B.; Boston: 
Ginn & Company, 910; pp. VI, 334. 

“This book, intended for the first year’s work in algebra, 
contains ample material for a course of ten months. In its 
preparation a serious effort has been made to utilize the 
valuable suggestions in which the widespread discussion of the 
teaching of algebra for the last ten years has been fruitful. 
The aim throughout has been to build up a_ text-book 
thoroughly modern, scientifically exact, teachable, and suited 
to the needs and the ability of the boy and the girl of fourteen.” 
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